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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The opportunity for summer-school work afforded teachers by 
all of the leading institutions of the country is one of the most 
impressive educational developments of the last quarter of a century. 
This year this opportunity seems to have been accepted by an unusu- 
ally large number of teachers of all grades. The university sum- 
mer schools report larger attendance than ever before, while the 
normal schools have reached an enrolment that is most impressive. 

The following extract from an article in the News Letter of the 
State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, gives interesting facts 
about several of the leading normal schools. 

The summer session of the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, 
closing July 29, was the biggest and one of the most successful in the school’s 
history. Kansas took the lead this summer in teacher training at state schools, 
with 3,272 enrolled at the Kansas State Normal School as compared with 
3,133 at the Iowa State Teachers College and about 2,400 at the Michigan 
State Normal College. 

From August 1 to August 29 a special course is offered at the Kansas 
Normal School giving a chance for students to take work the entire summer. 
Four hours of credit may be received in the August term. Advance enrolment 
showed more than two hundred, with a probability of many more to come. 


| 
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This is the third summer the August term has been offered. It started three 
summers ago with an enrolment of less than one hundred. Last August 
215 took the work. 


A number of the state departments of education have collected 
details about the teachers from their states. The most impressive 
statement along these lines appears in a bulletin issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania and is as follows: 


High-water mark has been established in summer-school attendance in 
Pennsylvania, according to reports received by the Department of Public 
Instruction from the forty-one normal schools and colleges in the state conduct- 
ing summer sessions. Nearly 23,000 teachers—one-half the teaching force of 
the state—are attending summer sessions in these institutions. Never in 
the history of the state—never in the history of any other state—have so many 
teachers enrolled for summer-school work. This is a magnificent testimonial 
not only to the Department of Public Instruction’s new standard, but to the 
enterprising spirit of the teachers themselves. 

Reports from all sections of the state are to the effect that the colleges and 
normal schools are overflowing, it being found necessary to organize extension 
schools at several of the institutions. The reports add that the finest spirit 
prevails among the teachers, who are grateful for the new vista that has been 
opened to them and for the opportunity to attain advanced standing in their 
profession. 


Back of the movement which these and like statistics from other 
quarters report there is a genuine conviction on the part of the public 
that it pays to employ teachers who are intellectually alert enough 
to keep abreast of the times by attending summer sessions. The 
Bureau of Education has recently issued a leaflet entitled “Credit 
for Professional Improvement of Teachers’”’ which sets forth in 
its first section what typical communities have done to encourage 
teachers to study during the long vacation. The full statement is 
too long to quote. The following extract is the first half page of 
a two-page account of the matter. 


The plan of granting credit for attendance at summer school has been 
adopted by many school boards as a means of encouraging professional improve- 
ment. A bonus is sometimes granted for this activity, usually about $2.50 
to $6 per month, which is added to the salary the year following the course; 
or a cash bonus of $25 to $60, and in a few instances $100. In some cases an 
advance upon the salary schedule is granted in addition to the normal advance. 
The following extracts from school board regulations regarding credit for 
attendance at summer school will show the plans regarding this activity in a 
few cities. 
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Beloit, Wis. (Regulations not dated).—Fifty dollars additional salary paid 
at end of each year to all teachers having taken college summer term and who 
earn at least two major standings every other year. 

Canandaigua, N.Y. (Regulations, 1920-21).—Double increment granted the 
year following attendance at summer school. Increment doubled for one sum- 
mer session in each five-year period beginning with 1920. (Does not apply to 
probationary or three years of service teachers.) 

Elkins, W. Va. (1920).—Six dollars per month the year following attend- 
ance at summer school in approved normal school, college, or university, with 
certificate showing that at least three subjects have been studied for a term of 
six weeks, and after one year’s experience in Elkins. 

Elyria, Ohio (1920-21).—Fifty dollars in addition to regular increase on 
salary schedule following attendance at approved summer school or summer 
session of a college or university, provided salary does not reach beyond maxi- 
mum. (Applies to grade teachers.) 

Hackensack, N.J. (1920).—Any teacher who completes satisfactorily an 
approved course of professional study amounting to at least one unit may 
receive, in addition to the normal increment in salary, an additional increase 
of $50 the year following the completion of the course. 


THE CHILD LABOR LAW 


The Supreme Court of the United States declared in June that 
the federal child-labor law was unconstitutional. The chief ground 
for the decision was the invasion which this law committed of the 
rights of states to regulate their own internal affairs. 

The secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, comment- 
ing on the decision, takes the following hopeful view: 


The friends of America’s children are not to be disheartened by the Supreme 
Court decision. Remember that for three years the federal government has 
been giving its protection to children in factories, mines, and quarries. The 
children who were fourteen when this law was enacted are seventeen years 
old now. This much is clear gain. 

It is also encouraging that many states in which modern industrial 
standards seemed extremely remote six years ago when the first federal child 
labor law was passed have actually reached these standards within this period. 
The example of an eight-hour day and exclusion from dangerous occupations 
has been wholesome in many quarters. Six years ago, there were ten states 
that had no prohibition of night work in factories for children under sixteen. 
Now there are only seven such states. Then there were twenty-five states 
which did not have the eight-hour day for children under sixteen in factories. 
Now there are only sixteen. Then there were twenty-seven states that did 
not have the sixteen-year age limit for employment in mines and quarries. 
Now there are only six such states. 
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We hope the American people, instead of fixing their attention'on the 
Supreme Court, will fix it on the 300,000 little children who have been enjoy- 
ing federal protection during the past three years and from whom that protec- 
tion is now taken away. ‘ 

This decision means that in the states with lower standards than those 
provided by the federal law we may anticipate an immediate return to the 
employment of children for the maximum hours and at the minimum age the 
state law permits. 

In Rhode Island and Delaware this will mean that the children of fourteen 
who have become accustomed to the eight-hour day must now adjust them- 
selves to a ten-hour day and a fifty-four-hour week. In North Carolina they 
will again be employed an eleven-hour day and a sixty-hour week; in New 
Hampshire, a ten and one-quarter-hour day and a fifty-four-hour week. 
In Georgia they will work a ten-hour day and a sixty-hour week in cotton or 
woolen mills, while in other manufacturing establishments or machine shops 
they will legally be employed from sunrise to sunset. Our mines and quarries 
will again enjoy the privilege of employing child labor in Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, Florida, and Missouri. 

Of course we respect the solicitude of the Supreme Court for the preserva- 
tion of states’ rights. But even political traditions are not an absolute 
guarantee of national security. Mr. Chief Justice Taft says ours have pre- 
served us for 150 years. The political traditions of Babylon, we are told, 
preserved it for nearly 2,000 years, and the political traditions of Egypt for a 
longer period. By comparison our own institutions are in their infancy and 
it might not be amiss for American statesmen to discover some way of avoid- 
ing the errors by which earlier governmental experiments have failed. It is 
not more important to maintain a sacred political tradition than to protect 
little children exposed to industrial exploitation. 

This court decision throws upon the membership of the National Child 
Labor Committee the obligation to redouble its efforts to secure proper stand- 
ards in the backward states but we have by no means abandoned our hope that 
the federal government will find some way of protecting those of its citizens 
who are denied civilized standards by their own states. 


MACMILLAN’S JUVENILE LADDER LIBRARY 


The Macmillan Company has recently published an announce- 
ment which has in it so much good psychology that it deserves 
recognition as a contribution to educational science. After point- 
ing out the fact that mental development goes forward in stages 
and epochs, the circular attempts to classify children’s books to 
match the maturity of the readers and explains for each step on 
the ladder the reasons for the selections made. The following 
extracts from the circular illustrate the methods of psychologizing. 
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The children of from six to eight live in a wonderful world of imagination, 
peopled by misty figures of good fairies, princesses, princes, and fuzzy human- 
ized animals. It is their natural heritage, an inheritance handed down to 
them for hundreds of years until, at the present time, we have a vast store- 
house of legends and fairy tales enriched by folklore from Norway, Sweden, 
Ireland, England, and practically all the other nations of the world. These 
tales are all similar in that the handsome prince overcomes the dragon and good 
conquers evil. The little folks of from four to six are eager to have these tales 
read to them and at the age of six or eight are ready to enjoy them by themselves. 

From eight to ten or eleven is the transitional period from the old fairy 
tales to the classical myths and legends immortalized by Homer. At this time 
the children are studying the beginnings of mythology in school in connection 
with their geography and history. These stories will supplement their school 
work and give them an intimate knowledge of Greek, Roman, and Norse 
fables and a true sense of the simpler life of those days. These tales are told 
in an easy, connected way and are so full of breathless action that they will be 
read eagerly, and at the same time will lay the foundations for a broad, classical 
education. What a wealth of interest there is in the adventures of Heracles, 
Perseus, Achilles, and in all the Norse tales so interwoven with our own Anglo- 
Saxon literature. 

It is usually between these ages that children’s minds begin to broaden 
and their thirst for positive information increases. At this time they want 
diversified knowledge about many subjects and are ready to devour any and 
all books within their reach. School work has made them realize the untold 
riches and wealth of information and interest to be found within the covers of 
books. Stimulating books of travel arousing their interest in other lands and 
customs, good fiction, and Bible stories are all suitable, provided the books 
have been written especially for children within these ages. Tales of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, of Indians, and of heroes in history 
are read eagerly and acted out during play time, thus fostering a sense of chiv- 
alry, kindness, and generosity. The reading of these stories will gradually 
develop later into an appreciation of all the romantic literature and poetry of 
which the days of knighthood form the basis. 

This is a time of tremendous moral, physical, and mental development. 
It is therefore important that the right kind of books be wisely selected. It is 
the period of adventure, the seeking out of new thoughts, new ideas, and new 
actions. Children chafe and fret at restrictions, always seeking a new way 
to release their excess physical and mental energy. The mind is as active as 
the body and needs the same scope and freedom for development. Stirring 
tales of adventure, courage, and self-reliance are greatly favored by both 
boys and girls. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


All educational reforms pass through four periods. First, the 
reform is undertaken timidly by the few. Second, the reform 
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becomes fashionable and is adopted by everyone, the wise and the 
unwise, the earnest and the flippant, the hard working and the 
lazy. Third comes the reaction. In this stage there rise up those 
who throw stones and other missiles and decry the whole project, 
saying that from the beginning the movement was ill conceived 
and destined to fail. After the third period comes a fourth when 
the reform becomes an established part of the school system in 
some form which the criticisms of the third period help wise leaders 
to work out. 

The junior high school is now in the third period of its 
development. 

School and Society published on August 5 an article by August 
Dvorak of the College of Education of the University of Minnesota 
which contained reports from several school systems which have 
become so critical of the junior high school that they have aban- 
doned it. 

The editors of the Elementary School Journal are in receipt of 
the following letter from Superintendent Blackmar of Ottumwa, 
Iowa: 


In the June number of the Elementary School Journal you quote from the 
Public School Bulletin of Dubuque, Iowa, in reference to junior high schools. 
You also state in connection with this quotation that you published in the last 
number of the Elementary School Journal, without comment, a statement from 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, of the reasons why the junior high school had been 
abandoned. 

In comparing the viewpoints of Superintendent Ward of Fort Wayne and 
Superintendent Flower of Dubuque, it might be worth while to note that 
Superintendent Ward has had years of experience with the junior high school 
while Superintendent Flower simply has a plan in his mind that he would like 
to work out. Superintendent Flower’s observations on the junior high school 
will be more helpful to superintendents after he has had a few years of experi- 
ence in working out his plan. Superintendent Ward calls attention to the 
expense of the junior high school. Since Dubuque is a city of 40,000 people 
and had a total public-school enrolment last September of 3,647, 550 of whom 
were in the high school, it may be that they can afford the luxury of a junior 
high school better than can some other cities. 

A typical Iowa county seat town of 4,000 people maintains a junior high 
school on the same block with a senior high school. The ninth-grade classes 
in the junior high school are taught by the senior high school teachers in the 
senior high school building. There are about one hundred seventh- and eighth- 
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grade pupils in the junior high school, and they alone require the services of 
a principal and six teachers. That number of pupils would ordinarily require 
three teachers if put in regular schoolrooms. On the departmental plan four 
teachers would be required, while five teachers would give one hundred pupils 
excellent service with all of the advantages of departmental teaching and 
sufficient supervised study. The school board in this town found it necessary 
to economize for next year, and instead of doing away with the two additional 
teachers required to carry on the forty-five-minute periods with supervised 
study in the seventh and eighth grades, they reduced the salaries of all of the 
teachers in the school and lost thirty-one or thirty-two of the thirty-seven 
teachers. The difference in this school between the junior high school and the 
old-time grammar school with departmental work in the seventh and eighth 
grades appears to consist in keeping the records of the ninth-grade pupils 
with the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils instead of the tenth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-grade pupils, and in giving the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
a forty-five-minute period with supervised study by classes rather than by 
groups in a study room—and it costs two additional teachers for one hundred 
pupils. 

Most of the articles written in favor of the junior high school appear to 
come from college professors and editors. Will some of the superintendents 
who have had experience with the junior high school and are enthusiastic over 
the results they have secured tell us why ? 

In large cities where seventh- and eighth-grade pupils are brought together 
with ninth-grade pupils in well equipped new buildings that are planned to 
provide for departmental instruction and up-to-date vocational training there 
appears an entirely different type of school from the one here described, but 
such buildings can be provided for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils without 
including the ninth grade, and who knows that the advantage of associating 
. the ninth-grade pupils with the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils is sufficient to 
justify the expense of the additional teaching force required to provide the 
forty-five-minute period for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils ? 


CO-OPERATION IN SYSTEMATIZING THE WORK OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The first yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association appeared just 
at the close of the last school year. It is a very stimulating volume 
of practical discussions by a number of writers who are engaged in 
the regular duties of supervising elementary-school buildings. This 
collection of discussions is very promising as a beginning of new 
things in the work of elementary-school principals. 
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Until very recently appointments to principalships have too 
often been matters of seniority. The incumbent reached the posi- 
tion at an age when vital energetic thought about school matters 
was a physical impossibility and when the established routines of 
life had so fixed ways of dealing with school matters that a study 
of new methods was never thought of. Such dependence on age 
and experience has had its day. A new day is coming. In this 
new day the principal will have to know what tests are and 
which ones he can use. He or she will have to know, as the year- 
book puts it, “the art of visitation.”” The principal will have to 
understand the way of helping perplexed teachers in handling 
individual cases of the unique type which appear in every school. 

These new phases of the art of supervision cannot be drawn out 
of books on theory. They will have to be learned from experience. 
Not alone will individual experience teach the lesson, but co- 
operative experience will have to be drawn upon to round out the 
individual’s view. 

The purposes of the new department and its ambitions are 
stated by the president in the following paragraphs: 

We expect to unite all organizations of elementary-school principals, 
Instead of having each struggling at tasks not known to others and perhaps 
investigating problems that have been carefully studied by other organizations, 
we shall make known the work of each to all. The department will become a 
clearing-house for all principals. It will save much duplication. 

We propose to learn the present status of elementary-school principals. 
We expect to raise the professional standard to a higher level. This will be done 
by encouraging more men and women of high ability to enter and remain in 
positions as principals of elementary schools. We shall stimulate them to 
take higher degrees after having investigated problems for this organization. 

We propose to hold two meetings annually. The summer meeting will 
put us in closer touch with the teachers. The winter meeting will put us in 
closer touch with the superintendents and other supervisory officers. 

Our programs will contain numbers of sufficient worth to pay boards of 
education to send representatives to hear them. Organizations of principals 
will be encouraged to do the same. The inspiration and education will be 
worth more than the expense of these organizations. 

Above all, we are united for professional advancement. Our problems 
have long been in need of the kind of collective study that we propose to give 
them. Problems of almost every other field of educational endeavor have been 
more carefully studied than have our problems. Now we have decided to set 
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forth the results of our own studies. We have some of the nation’s greatest 
educators in our ranks, and we believe our task to be second in importance to 
no other. 

The literature of the department, including the yearbook, can 
be obtained by addressing Principal John L. Bracken, U. S. Grant 
School, Duluth, Minnesota. 


THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL OF HOME-MAKING 


In 1916 Mrs. Palmer, a citizen of Detroit, bequeathed her large 
estate amounting to approximately $3,000,000 to a board of trustees 
whom she directed to use the money in establishing a school for 
the training of women and girls in home-making. This board 
appointed Miss Edna White in 1920 as director and has since been 
opening up various lines of activity. 

The first work to be taken up was instruction in nutrition. 
Classes were organized for nurses, and publications were issued. 
Second, courses in home-making for classes of continuation girls 


and foreign women were organized. The third and latest enterprise | 


is the conduct of a nursery school. 

While the immediate effect of much of the work of this school 
is local, the publications which have been issued make it a national 
institution in its influence, and the nursery school promises to be an 
example of significance to other communities. 

Two statements may be quoted from the circular issued by the 
school referring to these two lines of work. 

The problem of general education in the fundamentals of nutrition was 
one of the first considered by the Merrill-Palmer School. The available mate- 
rial that was suitable for use in elementary schools was entirely inadequate 
and, since in the majority of cases specialists are not available, it seemed desir- 
able to develop a plan whereby some instruction in nutrition might be given 
by the regular elementary-school teacher. In developing this plan a nutrition 
reader and an outline for teaching nutrition in connection with physiology 
were published. 


One of the most vital and pressing problems confronting agencies engaged 
in homemaking education is that of developing better methods of training in 
child care and child management. But children will not be available for 
observation in developing such methods unless a situation can be created which 
furnishes unquestioned advantages to the children themselves, as well as 
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possibilities of training for the college or high-school student working on the 
problem. Furthermore, the expense of equipment for young children, and of 
the personnel required to care for them in large numbers has deterred many 
pioneers who doubtless saw the problem clearly enough. 

The nursery schools of England, established under the Fisher Act, have 
made the best attempt at organized education for young children up to the 
present time. Accordingly, the director of the Merrill-Palmer School, Miss 
White, spent the summer of 1921 in making a first-hand study of the English 
schools. Asa result, she was convinced that schools of this type can be made of 
very vital value to young children and at the same time used as training schools 
for young women. The modern home, in many instances, is lacking in equip- 
ment for the education of young children and needs to be supplemented. 
Furthermore, modern psychology is convincing us that the educational possibil- 
ities of these earlier years are greater than we had supposed and that character 
and disposition are profoundly modified by the experiences of the first few 
years. The supplementing of home education for young children by educa- 
tional experts thus becomes an important development of the educational 
system. Miss White felt that the nursery school to be established by the 
Merrill-Palmer School might take one step beyond those of the English system. 
In England very great emphasis has been placed on health training and the 
physical care of the child. The matter of instruction by Montessori and 
kindergarten methods has by no means been neglected, but it seemed possible 
to make a further contribution to our knowledge of the mental development 
of young children and to our methods of training mind, character and 
personality. 

THE PLATOON SYSTEM IN DENVER 


The following article is quoted from the Denver School Review. 


The Webster School has been trying out a modification of the platoon 
system. So far it has succeeded far beyond our hopes. 

This system is a two-group plan that begins with the IA and runs through 
the VIA. In the group called “‘academic” are the formal subjects which are 
best taught in smaller classes. In the group called “special” are music, art, 
home-training, library, physical education, and auditorium periods in which 
large classes are handled. The groups alternate throughout the day. A 
typical program is for Platoon 1 to have academic work from 9 to 10:30 A.M. 
and from 1:00 to 2:30 P.M. in the home room with the home room teacher for 
the common branches and the special subjects from 10:30 to 12 P.M. and 
from 2:30 to 4:00 in departmental rooms for thirty-minute periods under 
specially trained teachers for each subject. 

Platoon 2 reverses the order. 

Each teacher has two half-hour relief periods. 

“The home room is the regular schoolroom home of the pupil. The 
home-room teacher is responsible for his attendance, conduct, and scholarship. 
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She not only has him under her direct control three hours of the day and exerts 
the same type of influence over him that the teacher has always exerted in 
the traditional school, but also co-operates with the other teachers in planning 
his work, keeps in touch with his progress and conduct, and communicates 
with his parents in all matters in which the co-operation of the home and 
school is necessary.” 

Home-room teachers soon specialize in the formal subjects. 

Some have the idea that this program shortens the time for academic 
work. It does just the opposite. The library periods add 150 minutes a 
week for English and reading. The other departments give at least a period 
a week to one of the other subjects, such as visual education in geography, 
personal and community hygiene, civics, nature study, history, etc. 

With the home-room teacher co-operating and planning with the depart- 
mental teachers, projects covering all the work can be carried out much easier 
and more efficiently. 

The time allotment for music has been doubled, so that much more 
appreciation work may be done. 

Weaving, basketry, and clay modeling have been added to the art course. 

The library is organized similarly to the juvenile department of the public 
library. Time is allowed for dramatization, story telling, and appreciation 
lessons. 

The auditorium activities take care of those things that bring out a ‘‘con- 
sciousness of social relationships” and teach the children ‘‘how to act and re-act 
among their companions.” The spirit and freedom of a public gathering 
prevail in these classes. Health, civic ideals, use of leisure time, worthy 
home membership, visual education, dramatizations, current events, American- 
ization and numerous other subjects are on these programs. 

The following types of activities are being tried out in home training work: 
diatetics, sewing, home manual training, home furnishing and decoration, 
cleaning and dyeing, demonstration lessons in personal and oral hygiene, 
proper clothing, home gardening, nature study, Americanization, and home 
clubs. 

The advantages of the platoon system for the Webster School are: 

1. All regular classrooms have been taken out of the basement. 

2. It is less expensive than the traditional system. 

(a) It has increased the length of the school day from half sessions to full- 
day sessions for four classes. 

(b) It has increased the length of the school day for all the other pupils 
from five hours to six hours. 

(c) Two teachers less are needed. 

(d) Two groups use the same textbooks. 

(e) Fewer manuals, charts, and reference books are needed in the special 
departments. 
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(f) Each teacher is working full time. 

(g) All rooms are used every period of the day. 

(4) It has increased the average number of pupils per teacher from thirty- 
one to thirty-seven. 

3. It has added three new and much needed departments—library, home 
training, and auditorium periods. 

4. The time for music, physical education, and art has been increased. 

5. It allows for special teachers for special subjects and the progression of 
teachers in these subjects. 

6. The pupil’s experience is broadened by coming in contact with several 
teachers each day. 

7. There will be more thorough training in the common branches because 
the number of subjects each teacher must teach is reduced. 

8. “It makes for better health by affording more exercise and frequent 
change of scene.” 

9. In some ways it reduces the problem of discipline. 

















REPORT OF A COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO 





H. S. PHILIPS, Chairman 
Aaron Gove Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 





In the spring of 1921 a committee was appointed by Superin- 
tendent Jesse H. Newlon to inquire into the length of the school day 
and the status of supervised or directed study in the junior high 
school. A list of twenty-two questions was sent to one hundred 
cities, and ninety-five replies were received from sixty-three school 
systems. In several instances answers were received from two or 
more schools in the same system, but there was enough variation 
in these schools to justify the tabulation of the answers from each 
school. 

Great variation in practice is indicated by the answers received. 
No doubt, this is partly due to peculiar circumstances surrounding 
the individual school, the answers indicating that overcrowded 
conditions, lack of buildings, and lack of teachers trained for specific 
junior high school problems were forcing large classes, short periods, 
double sessions, preventing the direction of study and regular 
assembly periods, and curtailing extra-curricular activities. In 
several instances building programs were in process of accomplish- 
ment. 

The questionnaire embraced three parts: Questions concerning 
the school day; questions concerning supervised study; and ques- 
tions as to procedure, advisory periods, etc. 

The first set of questions related to the school day. Table I 
indicates a school day of about five and one-half to six hours with 
school opening from 8:30 to 8:45 and closing from 3:15 to 4:00 in 
a large number of places. The time of closing is affected by the 
length of the noon recess and by the length of the class periods. 
Nineteen of the ninety-five answers indicate a day longer than 
six hours. Where the day is five hours or less, it seems to be due 
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to peculiar circumstances, such as two schools occupying the 
same rooms, one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. 














TABLE I 
] 

[re yy oe Riad Time of Opening ay > oe ad Time of Closing a gl 
eee I er I $8290:a00%< I 
4 hrs. 20 min 3 eee 4 fe I 
Sere 3 8:15 or 8:20... 12 RNS. sce. 2 
5 hrs. 15 min 4 8:25 or 8:30... 43 eee 4 
5 hrs. 20 min 9 8:40 or 8:45... 23 oy ee I 
5 hrs. 30 min 14 8:50 OF 9:00... 12 BESO: «saa 2 
5 hrs. 40 min Io io: 8 
5 hrs. 50 min 6 a See 3 
2 a 26 ee 5 
6 hrs. 10 min 8 ae 17 
6 hrs. 20 min 7 SLED. «0s 3 
6 hrs. 30 min 2 Ct ee 14 
7 hrs. 15 min I Ce eer 10 
7 hrs. 50 min I le 3 

Ye 19 
Py eee I 
£290 ..656% I 




















Seventy-five of the schools have from six to eight periods per 
day, while the extremes are four and ten periods. Fifty-eight 
schools have periods ranging from forty-five to sixty minutes, while 
twenty-four have periods of forty minutes. In the majority of 
cases the time required for changing classes is included. 











TABLE II 
Number of Class | Number of |Length of Class Peri-| Number of 
Periods Schools ods in Minutes Schools 

Bees Sort ooes 4 SOs ccavecun eee I 
Sie kine sn bss ane 7 oe ee 6 
Disicaenaceean 23 BO ikusiawenose 24 
Wienke sees 14 Dec pceeianwes 24 
Biciapacsewass 38 Otc caceee san II 
Disc. cosh eke so 6 Se 6 
Ey eee 3 PD a kiss asia ak 17 
Sen 2 
| Se I 
Te wwawksswesk I 
Bias vsarerewe 2 














The number of class periods depends on the length of the school 
day and the length of the periods. The length of the periods 
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depends to a considerable extent on whether time is set aside in 
each class period for directed study. 

The noon period varies greatly in length, seemingly being 
governed by the local situation. Where pupils cannot go home for 
luncheon because of the distance, the lunch period is from thirty 
to forty minutes in length. In some instances supervised play or 
physical education is given during a long noon intermission. 











TABLE III 
Length of Noon Number of | Length of Recess | Number of 
Period in Minutes Schools in Minutes Schools 
By shikai I Oe wi insciu canton 79 
<M ee 19 BD i due p..e otareye 8 
4oand 45...... 20 DRG eaves ee 2 
Oe rare 8 OE nr a 5 
ere ee 20 BGS st Gas aicwias 2 
6oand 75...... 9 
BUR gs ciniviareas sais 4 
ee 12 
BGO. ce ccsereses I 
BIOs cc ccceseceve I 














The second series of questions related to supervised or directed 
study. Seventy-four of the ninety-five schools have part of the 
class periods devoted to supervised study, while twenty-one do not. 
Two schools indicated classes on the laboratory plan, and these are 
included in the supervised study class. The time is approximately 
one-half of the period and ranges from twenty to thirty minutes per 
period except in a few cases. 

The merits of supervised study in the order of frequency of 
mention are most interesting. An effort has been made to group 
the answers under as few heads as possible and yet not to misinter- 
pret them. The advantages.of supervised study follow: 

Number of Schools 


Saves mental effort; gives helpful guidance and thus pre- 
vents waste of effort by pointing out direction of work 


BUG HOW COMME ee aso: <t5s6i6 435.5 arse alas @rejelaierainieiereg.aie's 22 
Conditions for study better than at home................ 4 
Individual attention and assistance given................ II 
Explanation of assignments and interpretation of texts..... 9 


Gets results; better scholarship; fewer failures............ 7 
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=<" . Number of Schools 
Organization of material 


Increases effort; buckles down; prevents laziness......... 
Independence of solution and work 

Holds interest 

Teaches habits of study 

Proper apportionment of time to each study 

Definiteness of attack increased 

Avoids home study 

Permits the dictation of study question 


The following difficulties were mentioned in connection with 
supervised study: 


Teachers not trained to supervise study; do not know how. 
Teachers fail to give time for study but use for recitation; lack of appreciation. 
Large classes; overcrowded conditions. 

Lack of equipment and libraries. 

Pupils become dependent on the teacher; too much help given. 
School day teo short; periods too short. 

Variation in ability of children. 

No satisfactory technique developed for teaching how to study. 
Incompetent teachers. 

Too many subjects. 

Indefinite assignments. 


Information concerning periods for study outside of the recita- 
tion periods is included in Table IV. The study is supervised in 
fifty-eight schools; in eleven schools it is not supervised. 


TABLE IV 








NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 





Grade VII | Grade VIII | Grade IX 





NUMBER OF PERIODS | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


31 30 20 
32 31 31 
16 16 24 











The amount of home study required is presented in Table V. 
Home study is recommended but not assigned in two schools. 

It is very evident that the tendency in junior high schools is 
toward a long school day and a minimum amount of study outside 
of school. 
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The principals of the schools indicated the need for careful direc- 
tion of methods of study and of study periods and are fairly agreed 
that the lack of specific training of teachers along this particular 
line is the greatest hindrance to the success of such supervision. 
Our teacher training schools might well stress the direction of study. 
The long period giving not less than thirty minutes for study during 
the class period is necessary. 














TABLE V 
NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
Amount or Home Stupy 
1n MINUTES 
Grade VII | Grade VIII | Grade IX 
ie oe ater es Cs mee pa 41 41 31 
PERG Fie his ses sais Se tests ss Das 2 Vaden 
Weer s sce ans | OMY, (aPectorceseatitecs, Serer Se ereee 
SR atc ee 8 10 6 
PE ee SOR Chr Ce ec par 4 
RE oe Gi a tere serge Msc Be ncaa Vaden ie see" 
IDE Sane @ Gris) < qian else MARTae 44 caiete 5 2 
Ce ere 16 15 16 
| Ee OO ETN SEES ae a) Seon 
WO se ies as 9 Wale arate 10 13 b Xe) 
BIOs sac saanevcsvean F 3 19 














The questions in the third part of the questionnaire were general 
in nature. Eighty-three of the schools included Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX. Four schools were composed of Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 
These figures are not especially significant as an effort was made to 
send the questions only to schools having the three-year course. 

Fifty of the ninety-five schools reported that they have regular 
advisory periods of some sort, and in seventy-eight schools the 
regular teachers act as advisors. 

Other devices to take care of the individual pupil are as follows: 


Number of Schools 
Principals and assistants as advisors..................... 10 
Adjustment or restoration classes...................-54- 10 
_ Counselors or vocational counselors..................04. 8 
Home-room teachers as advisors... ..........00 eee eeeee a 
Classroom advisors and coach teachers.................. 5 
Teachers as advisors of selected groups.................. 5 
Home visits by special or regular teachers................ 4 
Intelligence'and ‘placement tests... 5... ccc eee cone 4 


Many devices (probably combinations of foregoing items) . . 
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There can be no doubt that a great effort is being made to help 
the individual solve his problems in the junior high school. 

Seventy-four of the ninety-five schools have assembly periods, 
many of them at irregular intervals. Inadequate auditoriums, or 
none at all, seem to be responsible for this condition in many cases. 
Where meetings are irregular in time and length, they are evidently 
held for special lectures or entertainments and seemingly without a 
definite plan to make them function as part of the regular educa- 
tional scheme. 

Thirty-nine schools indicated special activities other than those 
of the assembly period, a summary of which is here given. These 
activities are in some cases unique and in other instances include 
subjects usually classed as regular school activities. Ten listed 
orchestras; eight, glee clubs and choruses; eight, class and govern- 
ment organizations; seven, physical education, physical training, 
or gymnasium; while one or more indicated the following: music, 
community singing, advisory, banking, milk drill, hobby clubs, 
drawing, home-room clubs, manual training, domestic arts, devo- 
tional exercises, vocational lectures, special “pep” meetings, Camp 
Fire Reserves, hiking, literary period, thrift, bird clubs, and 
debating. 

Thirty-two schools have single class periods for manual work. 
The schools having short class periods usually have a double period 
for manual work, while nine schools use a period from two to three 
hours in length. 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM TEACHERS 


After the return of the questionnaires sent to outside sources, 
a brief inquiry was made among the junior high school teachers of 
Denver in order to ascertain the attitude toward the present condi- 
tions. The questionnaires were returned unsigned, and every 
opportunity was given for an open expression of opinion. 

Some extremes of opinion were produced, but these tended to 
come from the teachers of but one or two years’ experience. Since 
no Denver teacher has served longer than five years in the junior 
high school and the average is only 2.23 years, the results might 
have been very contradictory. They are, in fact, surprisingly con- 
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sistent and indicate a general satisfaction with the present arrange- 
ment. Answers were received from 122 teachers. The summary 


follows: 
1. Length of service in the junior high school. 
MONG YORE: ON APN e555 So. ini a eee tials 41 
NDOT OO SEARS fos 66 his sa 0.0.0 5 ec eis wins 0ib:9'8% vig 32 
DUG CO TREOE FATS 555555. 006..5. 4.0 eld dies bed bie3 25 
ADCS £0 IOUT VOAVB Ss, 51455. 0i0;0:s are dia 0's) lalsinces II 
DVO OIG oo io. ois s iasiacosiase avewlasars 4eisias sea Sad 7 


2. How many minutes do you assign to supervised study ? 


PN ea istainks Sots sas wuss eas OA eGo ER RS 6 15 
DO TMNIUOE EG cstste us ois oinidbia.c ocns ew netnais ieee 19 
BR MUA oh ca tsk is hiais eis G-aios S10 ie Sad sees eae 50 
BO OB es oo nice wee eas boa ee see obec sees II 
Cy 10 EU) TEE aa Pe A 2 
ea RSI Cet teid oho ane wee och ssid ookies I 
VMI PORTION Gaye 26 corsa oiere Ossie iar ernie 7 





The two extremes came from teachers of unprepared subjects 
and are due to the varying opinions as to what supervised study 


really is. 
3. Do you use the first or last part of the period for supervised 
study ? 
PAT OUIAS ONE G5 o's is oo vias nice tassiava.s ain 9 esis vs oatites 3 
MABE PANG hocoh os aroha Gen sees eb aheees 61 
PRA ei Sicventee sa wero prsiln falas bes ule mia oreo ewe =e orate 4 
WRT cha ave cca aia Antena eso wae aeaaae 9 


MICS lose ec ieiae sioreiaian is lole leis OA Maugiedeeaeuaine sss 93 
IND ' co tosev eer 87h:6 nine Wate taals aonin w noueisiatelesernansiels 2 
5. If so, should there be an increase of the class period ? 
MAGN shoe sie aiwiscaloslae aa autonauis aie aja eigenacees 18 
DOK haieire eee wrens siawiels salar wa eb Os waa Vicia 72 
6: What are the advantages of supervised study ? 
CACHES GOrmeot HADIES OF SEUGY:.:. 6664 sis scales cos ceeese 53 
ELCONGMIUZES tIMe ANG EHOME isis hoes hoses ccewccwee 19 
Gives opportunity for individual attention................ 34 


Work is directed, and mistakes are corrected before they 
DOOOIS NICAL S oso. cissa ew sin si b:abic ee ose dole Sale @ aie ewe 





eli tla 


Ss bag scabies Cuca are 
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Secures favorable conditions for study 

Teaches pupils to work independently 

Reduces need of home work 

Increases sympathy between pupil and teacher........... 
Lessens failures 

Best time for preparation is after assignment 


. What are the difficulties in connection with supervised study ? 


Makes pupils dependent 

Lack of time and materials 

Teacher monopolizes time for recitation 
Poor pupil gets more than his share of time 
Individual differences too great 

Lack of training on the part of teacher 
Indolent pupil a problem 


. What should be the length of the school day? 


a) Time of opening: d) Clock hours in school day: 
; I 
96 
14 
b) Noon period: 
25 to 30 minutes... 


71 
40 to 45 minutes... 44 
60 minutes........ 6 


c) Time of closing: 


. What is the aim of supervision in your subject ? 


To train to work independently and efficiently 
To increase intelligent power of attack 

To give individual assistance 

To develop judgment and self-critical attitudes 
To arouse and sustain interest 

To teach correct habits of study 

To economize time and effort 
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10. What is your method of procedure ? 


Individual help 

Make assignments definite and attractive 

Maximum and minimum assignments with careful grouping 
Best methods in how to study 

Study, recitation, silent study 

Individual or group help 


RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY MADE IN THE NINTH GRADES 
OF DENVER 

After information had been collected from one of the two chief 
factors in supervised study, namely, the teacher, the committee 
thought that evidence of the attitude of the other factor, the child, 
toward this subject might be helpful. The ninth grade was selected, 
and the following inquiry made: If all of your studying had to be 
done in one of these three places, which would you choose? Why? 
(a) At home, (0) in the study hall, (c) with the teacher to whom you 
have just recited. The results are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 








Number Number _— |Number Favor- 
Junior High School Favoring Home|F: ie ‘as ing Super- 
a 


Study vised Study 





55 123 
19 24 
122 117 
57 84 
33 68 


286 416 




















1. Home study 
a) Reasons for: 


Shortened day 

Time optional and unlimited 
Better materials 

Help available from home 
Develops greater independence 
Proves to parents that one studies 
Unlimited time 
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b) Reasons against: 
Uncertainty; duties; company; etc 


Tired after day 
Time wasted waiting for help 
2. Study hall 
a) Reasons for: 
Proper study atmosphere 
Reference books 
Free home time for work or play............... 
Develops independence 
Subject studied is optional, no limit 
Help of teacher 
Help of fellow-pupils 
Concentration 
Independence necessary 
No interruption 
No pooks to: take home... 2. ....o.. icc ceseeves 
b) Reasons against: 


Teacher talking 
Unprepared teacher 
3- Supervised study 
a) Reasons for: 
Right teacher is near when help is needed 
One is taught how to study this particular subject 
Better discipline than in study hall 
Certainty of preparation, of completion, of equal 
preparation 
No books to carry home 
Hard points are anticipated 
Teacher knows individual weaknesses 
Pupil proves intentions 
Follows assignment 
b) Reasons against: 
Time too short for recitation 
Creates dependence 
Not enough reference material 
Monotony 
Cuts enjoyable recitation 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is the opinion of the committee that the length of the school 
day should remain approximately the same as at present; that thirty 
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minutes be allowed for the lunch period; that the day comprise 
six fifty-five-minute periods with a period of thirty minutes, includ- 
ing passing time, which may be used for assembly, advisory, or 
club period at the discretion of the principal; and that supervised 
study be continued in approximately one-half of each period. Two 
schedules are presented in Table VII. The sixty-minute schedule 
provides for periods of fifty-five minutes each; the fifty-five-minute 
schedule, for periods of fifty minutes each. 

The replies from the various schools of the country indicate that 
all realize the importance of vocational, educational, and social 
advice being given to the members of a junior high school. The 


TABLE VII 








Sixty-Minute 


Fifty-five-Minute 
Schedule hed 


Schedule 





Home room 

First period 
Second period 
Assembly and club 
Third period 

First lunch period 
Fourth pom 


Second Junch period 
Fifth period 
Sixth period 


8:30- 8:35 
8:35- 9:35 
9:35-10:35 
10:35-I1:00 
II:00-12:00 
12:00-12:30 
12:30- 1:00 
I:00- 1:30 
1:30- 2:30 
2:30- 3:30 


8:30- 8:40 
8:40- 9:35 
9:35-10:30 
10: 30-11:00 
II:00-11:55 
II:55-12:25 
12:25-12:50 
12:50- 1:20 
I:20- 2:15 
2:1§— 3:10 











tabulation shows that there is very little uniformity of practice 
in the various schools answering the queries. 

The sympathetic contact in many schools is made by the use 
of one or more periods per week as advisory periods, in which home- 
room or other teachers act as advisors. In addition, the principal, 
assistant, or special advisors give both general and specific atten- 
tion. to the individual problems of guidance. 

The junior high school age is one of transition; it is a try-out 
period; this period also involves all of the social problems of 
adolescence. There is no more critical period in the educational 
life of the boy and girl. It is because of these conditions that the 
junior high school has been established. 

Therefore, it is the suggestion of the committee that someone 
in each school be given time to solve some of the problems of the 
individual by skilled vocational, educational, and social guidance. 
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Every agency in our schools is working toward the solution of these 
questions, but the problems are too numerous for both teacher and 
principal to solve them properly along with the many other duties 
of each in the school. The need is fully as great as in the senior 
high school. 

The weight of opinion on the part of pupils, teachers, and prin- 
cipals is in favor of directed and supervised study during a part of 
the regular recitation period. The difficulties as set forth in the 
answers to our inquiries are administrative, as lack of room and 
teaching force which would permit of long periods, or lack of training 
of the teaching force, or a very indefinite conception of what direc- 
tion of study should mean in its concrete application. It is also 
suggested that no very well defined technique of supervision has 
been developed in spite of the number of courses which have been 
given and the books written on the subject. Our inquiries seem to 
suggest that our own teachers are by no means uniform in methods 
and practices in their supervision of study; also that a considerable 
number of those in charge of the junior high schools have not had 
any extended experience in this field. 

Fundamental interest, effort, laws of thought, correct assign- 
ment of lesson, and concrete application of these principles to class 
practice are old themes but are basic in the supervision of study. 

It is recommended that the supervisory staff work out and 
present such courses to our junior high school teachers as shall 
bring about a clearer idea as to just what direction of study means, 
how it may best be carried on under schoolroom conditions, and how 
we may teach pupils to study and to think. The teachers are 
anxious to have all of the assistance possible in this matter. 

It is recognized that the proper supervision of study involves 
the whole teaching process and that teacher training will not solve 
the whole matter, but special instruction along this line will focus 
the attention of the classroom teacher upon the problem and help 
him to work out his individual solution. 





A RECITATION SCORE CARD AND STANDARDS 


J. T. GILES 
State High School Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin 


The following score card and accompanying standards are pro- 
posed as a basis for discussion between supervisors and teachers 
and as a scheme of self-analysis for teachers. It covers rather fully 
the typical activities and attitudes of teacher and pupils in any 
ordinary recitation. These elements are so fully described both 
positively and negatively that opinion is reduced to a minimum in 
judging the recitation. Numbers 1 and 2 of the score card refer 
mainly to the activities of the teacher, No. 3 to those of the pupils, 
and Nos. 4 and 5 to those of both. 

No attempt is made in this scheme to evaluate either special 
teaching methods or curriculum material. These are specific, not 
general, and must be judged in the light of the purposes held by 
the teacher and supervisor. It is impossible to compare the 
method of teaching spelling with that of teaching factoring in 
algebra. 

A distinction may be made, however, between teaching methods 
which, as stated above, are specific and general teaching method 
which may be defined as arranging the classroom conditions under 
which it is generally agreed that learning takes place most eco- 
nomically. It is this latter which has been analyzed in the form 
of a score card and for which standards of procedure have been 
set up. When teachers understand more fully the nature of the 
learning process and become more familiar with the recently 
improved tools for testing and teaching, the efficiency of the school 
will be greatly increased. 


RECiTATION SCORE CARD 


1. Arrangement of physical and personal surroundings 
a) Light 
b) Temperature 
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c) Humidity 
d) Seating 
e) Working tools 
f) Pupils 
. Arrangement of immediate conditions for learning 
a) Presenting new material 
(1) Teacher directing and assisting 
(2) Pupils planning and executing 
b) Working over material previously studied 
(1) Testing for knowledge or skill 
(2) Directing practice 
. Use of ideas and tools 
a) Fertility of suggestion 
b) Organization of ideas 
c) Evaluation of materials and methods 
d) Accuracy of manipulation 
. Use of the English language 
a) Grammatical correctness 
b) Convincing speech 
c) Pleasing address 
. Attitude of teacher and pupils 
a) Interest 
b) Open-mindedness 
c) Courtesy 
d) Good-will 


RECITATION SCORE CARD STANDARDS 


. Arrangement of physical and personal surroundings 

a) Light: Conforming to the regulations laid down in the School 
Lighting Code of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin; intensity 
of the illumination at least five foot candles on the desk surface; 
avoiding glare either direct or reflected. 

b) Temperature: from 68° to 70° F. 

c) Humidity: from 40 to 60 per cent. 

d) Seating: such that pupils may maintain correct posture and 
comfortable working position; orderly. 

e) Working tools: textbooks, reference material, maps, appa- 
ratus, and other teaching tools conveniently arranged beforehand. 

f) Pupils: every pupil in the room at work; absolute quiet 
not essential; industry without interference. 
2. Arrangement of immediate conditions for learning 
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a) Presenting new material 

(x) Teacher directing and assisting: assignment of work, defi- 
nitely focused on clear-cut objectives, adapted in kind to the inter- 
ests and experiences of the pupils and in amount to the varying 
capacities of the class; assistance by the teacher to the point where 
most of the class can master the minimum assignment; sharing 
appreciation of aesthetic values with the class without attempting 
any minute analysis of the reasons for enjoyment. 

(2) Pupils planning and executing: socialized method; working 
on subject-matter of recognized social value, adapted to arousing 
permanent useful purposes and interests in the pupils; concrete 
in material and approaching the conditions of life outside of school; 
teacher co-operating as a partner in the enterprise; pupil initiative 
and responsibility. 

b) Working over material previously studied 

(1) Testing for knowledge or skill: use of standardized tests or 
of improved forms of examination such as the true-false, completion, 
multiple choice, etc.; application of standards or scales of achieve- 
ment, such as the Ayres Scale for Measuring the Handwriting of 
School Children or the Hillegas Composition Scale; results secured 
rapidly, accurately, and efficiently. 

(2) Directing practice: motivation; limiting the practice to 
those who need it as determined by the use of tests or examinations; 
adapting practice to individual needs; providing other work or 
more advanced work for those pupils who do not need practice on 
the current lesson; each pupil working at his best rate. 

3. Use of ideas and tools 

a) Fertility of suggestion: use of hypothesis; exploration of the 
entire field of possibilities; use of imagination... 

b) Organization of ideas: thinking; establishing relationships 
of function, cause and effect, etc.; proper arrangement of data; 
drawing conclusions and making applications. 

c) Evaluation of materials and methods: use of scales for stand- 
ards of comparison; constructive criticism; judging right or wrong, 
better or worse; suggestions for improving important parts; 
elimination of formal and trivial criticism; values in proportion, 
putting big things first. 
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d) Accuracy of manipulation: exactness and neatness; sub- 
ordinating speed to accuracy; living up to a standard of accuracy 
previously agreed upon or set up as a minimum of achievement. 
4. Use of the English language 

a) Grammatical correctness: cultivating a speech conscience; 
emphasizing good speech habits; permitting no significant errors 
to go uncorrected (not necessarily interrupting the train of thought 
at the moment); use of slogans and motives for correct speech; 
co-operative effort to improve speech; avoiding slang. 

b) Convincing speech: selling the idea; earnestness and sin- 
cerity; application of the rhetorical principles of mass, unity, and 
coherence; force and determination. 

c) Pleasing address: chiefly a firm, strong, well-modulated voice; 
well-chosen vocabulary. 

5. Attitude of teacher and pupils 

a) Interest: the spirit of inquiry; following a whole-hearted 
purpose; worthy motives in evidence; mind set toward a definite 
goal; enthusiasm for the task; self-confidence. 

b) Open-mindedness: the scientific attitude; absence of parti- 
sanship, dogmatism, and narrow-mindedness; full consideration to 
new facts; avoiding prejudice; tolerant of other views. 

c) Courtesy: good manners; respect for personality; treating 
others as persons and not as things; following the Golden Rule; 
regard for the conventions of good society; politeness; elimination 
of personal sarcasm; absence of dictation or show of authority; 
doing things in a kind and considerate way. 

d) Good-will: willingness to work together for common worthy 
ends; co-operation; team work; fair play; justice; sympathy 
for the less favored; the spirit of service. 


NOTES 


The janitor, principal, superintendent, school board, and com- 
munity share with the teacher in providing for the proper physical 
surroundings named in Item 1. The teacher should see to it that 
the other partners are fully informed of any deficiency. Her 
responsibility thereafter is mainly for the best arrangement of 
the conditions provided by the officers of administration, such as 
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the adjusting of window shades and air registers, seating arrange- 
ment, the discipline of pupils, etc. Many school boards and com- 
munities do not know of the unsanitary and inconvenient conditions 
existing in schoolrooms. The teacher should at least report to and 
through the principal to the board of education all violations of 
standards. 

Furthermore, it should become a habit with the teacher to 
make the very best use of the facilities provided. Window shades 
should be adjusted to conform to the varying light from the outside. 
Temperature and ventilation, unless automatically regulated, need 
intelligent attention. Foresight in arranging for apparatus, 
tools, books, maps, etc., makes for efficiency and is an index of the 
careful teacher. 

The standards recommended in Item 1 are those generally 
accepted in modern school administration. They are the result of 
experimental research rather than a mere statement of opinion, 
and their importance to the welfare of the children is no longer 
questioned. The instruments for determining the intensity of 
illumination and the degree of humidity are comparatively inex- 
pensive and are easily manipulated. They may be obtained from 
the larger school supply houses and should be available for use in 
every schoolroom where there is any reason to believe that the 
conditions are unsatisfactory. 

The standards under Item 2 name four activities of the teacher 
in the recitation which have distinct techniques but which are not 
always recognized by the teacher. If these are clearly foreseen 
and prepared for by the teacher, the result is much more satis- 
factory. 

Teaching is arranging the conditions for learning. This point 
of view is well presented in Moore’s What Is Education: 

Education must everywhere proceed in the same fashion. From the 
standpoint of the learner, it is the process of using one’s own mind in socially 
profitable ways in the making of knowledge. From the standpoint of the 
school, it is the process of providing the conditions which necessitate the 


child’s using his own mind in socially profitable ways in the making of knowl- 
edge.! 


Ginn & Co., 1915. P. 18. 
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The teacher, then, is a helper, and the problem constantly con- 
fronting her is how much to help. Herein lies the art of teaching. 
The skilful teacher knows how much assistance must be given for 
efficient learning. The tyro either helps too much, thus depriving 
the pupil of using his mind, or helps too little so that the pupil fails 
to accomplish what is expected of him by the teacher. The former 
is illustrated by those laboratory manuals where the pupil is told 
in minute detail just what to do and is left in little doubt as to what 
his conclusion should be. The latter is all too familiar in the hurried 
assignment after the closing bell has rung—‘‘Take the next eight 
pages for tomorrow’s lesson.” A middle course which anticipates 
unsurmountable difficulties and leads the pupil to the point where 
he can go alone is a mark of skill, experience, and training. Since 
the ordinary class has a considerable range of capacity in this 
respect, it is necessary for efficiency that the assignment of work 
should vary also, permitting those pupils with greater zeal and 
ability to do a greater amount of work. 

In order to help each pupil most effectively and to make the 
assignments of work most intelligently, the teacher should know 
as fully as possible the abilities of each pupil. Intelligence and 
achievement tests are the means by which this information is 
secured. In the light of this knowledge assignments can be 
adapted, and, while failure cannot and perhaps should not be 
entirely eliminated, the habit of failure can be avoided. 

Instead of the teacher planning and directing the work of the 
class, the group itself may plan the work and execute its plans. In 
this case the teacher becomes a member of the group, an assistant 
and adviser. Such a plan is sometimes known as a co-operative 
recitation or a socialized recitation and is related to a group project. 

There is a spurious form of this recitation type in which the posi- 
tion of the teacher is assumed by a member of the class. Such a 
shifting of function has no merit and should be avoided. 

In a socialized or co-operative recitation the responsibility for the 
progress of the work in hand rests with the group and not with the 
teacher alone. Initiative is developed among the pupils. Judgments 
are arrived at and defended by the pupils. Leadership is developed 
and tested. Co-operation becomes necessary, and a voluntary 
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division of labor often results. The work is usually carried on in a 
more natural setting and more in accord with the way similar tasks 
are accomplished outside of school. 

In working over in the recitation period material that has been 
previously studied by the class, the teacher divides her activity 
between testing to determine whether the pupils have acquired 
the desired knowledge or skill and directing the practice of the 
class for more complete learning. Sometimes these two functions 
are not clearly differentiated by the teacher, and there is a conse- 
quent loss of efficiency. 

The aim in testing is to determine as quickly and as accurately 
as possible the extent of knowledge or skill possessed by each pupil 
in regard to the subject-matter of the lesson. The methods and 
tools for doing this have been improved so greatly in the last few 
years that no teacher can be excused on a plea of ignorance of their 
use. Dean Hawkes has reported that the accuracy of grading in 
one of the required Freshman courses in Columbia University was 
recently increased 50 per cent by the use of the true-false and similar 
tests. A complete description of the structure and method of 


using this test can be found in McCall’s How to Measure in Educa- 
tion.* 


Learning proceeds through practice. Kilpatrick says: 

To learn anything we must somehow practice that thing. To learn how to 
form judgments we must practice forming judgments—under conditions that 
tell success from failure and give satisfaction to success and annoyance to fail- 
ure. To learn to think independently we must think independently. Now 
method is exactly a matter of arranging such conditions as give the right 
kind of practice for learning, practice that will tell success from failure and 
attach satisfaction to success and annoyance to failure.? 

There are also degrees of learning—partial learning as well as 
overlearning. And there is a point of diminishing returns for 
each individual at which practice should be stopped. The purpose 
of testing is to determine when this point has been reached. Because 
of varying capacities for learning on the part of the pupils it will 
be arrived at much sooner by some than by others. Hence arises a 


t Macmillan Co., 1922. 


2 William H. Kilpatrick, ‘“The Meaning of Education,’”’ Journal of Educational 
Method, I (September, 1921), 17. 
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problem for the teacher to determine what disposition to make of 
those who need no further practice on the lesson material. 

In some subjects, such as history, mathematics, and the sciences, 
additional materials or problems of a similar kind can be assigned 
with profit. In others, such as grammar, writing, spelling, and oral 
reading, it would appear better to excuse those who have attained 
the standards set for the class or grade and permit them to do other 
work of a different nature. 

The learning process is analyzed in Item 3 into its larger ele- 
ments. ‘The first three refer to the acquisition of knowledge and 
the fourth to the acquisition of skill or habit formation. They 
appear to be the qualities that contribute most to the solution of 
problematic situations outside the schoolroom as well as in the 
recitation. 

Fertility of suggestion depends very largely on the native 
capacity of the individual. A rich experience upon which to draw 
is also necessary. Group leadership develops out of such a situa- 
tion and must be recognized by the teacher. Each pupil should 
contribute according to his ability, and there is almost invariably 
wide variation in any class group. 

Thinking is everywhere recognized as a main objective of the 
recitation, and organization of ideas was one of the standards 
adopted by McMurry in the New York City survey by which to 
judge the efficiency of instruction. Knowledge and judgment 
come through thinking. Perhaps no outcome is more earnestly 
sought by the teacher than this power on the part of her pupils. 
The literature dealing with this subject is so extensive and its 
importance so generally recognized that further comment is unneces- 
sary here. It is already a widely accepted standard. 

Adequate evaluation of materials and methods is not so generally 
practiced and is apparently not regarded as essential by most 
teachers. Much of the evaluation of classroom products by other 
members of the class is formal and trivial. Criticism of pronuncia- 
tion or a stereotyped phrasing of approval is often the only assist- 
ance offered the pupil toward further improvement. The evalua- 
tion by the teacher is usually arbitrary, dictatorial, and unsympa- 
thetic. 
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A knowledge of the degree of success attained by our efforts is 
essential to the self-confidence and assurance that lead to further 
effort and greater success. Someone has recently pointed out that 
when the pupil competes in jumping on the playground or engages 
in other competitive games he knows very exactly his score. This 
is not true of the ordinary school exercise. Topical recitations and 
oral themes are seldom evaluated in any kind of terms. Even 
examinations are so crudely and inaccurately scored, as repeated 
experiments have shown, that teachers themselves seldom count 
them more than one-half in final grading, and pupils look upon 
them with dread and suspicion of being unfair. 

The recent invention of scales and score cards for school products 
removes some of the difficulties that formerly stood in the way of 
proper evaluation. Now, by the use of the Ayres or Freeman or 
Thorndike handwriting scale the pupil can measure his own score 
and in addition can analyze his own difficulties. Similarly, by the 
use of the Hillegas or Hudelson composition scale a class can 
estimate quite accurately the scale value of a written or oral com- 
position. Score cards are common in agriculture. The principle 
can be generally applied; and where no ready-made scale is avail- 
able, one can be constructed by the class. Even a crude one is 
valuable in order that the pupil may know the measure of his suc- 
cess and wherein he failed, in order to determine how he may 
improve. In making this evaluation the judgment of the pupil 
himself and of the class is of more weight and influence than that 
of the teacher. 

The psychology of skill contributes little to our general teaching 
technique beyond prescribing a proper attitude of mind and body, 
persistence, an attention to rhythm, and an emphasis on accuracy 
before speed. Progress is usually easily measured objectively to 
the great satisfaction of teacher and pupil. Precaution should be 
taken as far as possible that no habits are acquired which will later 
have to be broken in order to attain a higher degree of efficiency. 

It is often said that every lesson should be an English lesson. 
Every teacher should at least be a teacher of good English so that 
the form of expression used in the recitation is undoubtedly a 
criterion for judging its merit. Every supervisor knows that there 
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is a wide variation in this respect, due to both example and instruc- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 

The three qualities chosen—correctness, convincingness, and 
pleasingness—are those which seem to be essential to success in 
the social and business world, while their opposites stand in the 
way of such success. Classroom expression is often judged by the 
first of the three alone without submitting it to the test of the second 
and third. On the playground and in the street the second quality 
stands supreme. For the public speaker all three are quite essential. 

Attitudes in the recitation are of the greatest importance. One 
reason for this is, as psychologists are now generally agreed, that 
learning proceeds very much more rapidly and efficiently when 
study or practice is accompanied by satisfaction than when the 
reverse is true. A second reason is that the attitudes taken in 
school toward studies and people tend to persist in later life. Since 
these are quite largely under the control of the teacher, it would 
seem that a matter of such far reaching import should receive 
careful attention at her hands. 

The first two subheads under Item s5—interest and open- 
mindedness—have reference chiefly to subject-matter. Recent 
discussion has pointed out that one of the major functions of the 
school is to develop large and worthy interests in the pupils. This is 
an interpretation of the doctrine of interest far. different from that 
which uses it as a basis for the determination of the curriculum 
content. Many teachers have demonstrated that our present 
curriculum of studies, faulty as it may be, is capable of arousing in 
all but the dullest pupils an enthusiasm for study and an abiding 
interest in the further quest for knowledge. 

Open-mindedness is an indication of mental growth. It is also 
a quality that makes for companionship. It distinguishes the scien- 
tist from the dogmatist and the statesman from the partisan. 
Tolerance of the beliefs of others is a virtue to be cultivated, while 
its opposite is responsible for much of the bloodshed recorded in 
history. A quality of such value in the social life of men and 
women should not be neglected in the school. Opportunities 
present themselves constantly in the recitation period for the 
modification of attitudes in this respect. 
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Courtesy as here used in a broad sense involves not only the 
accepted forms and conventions of civilized social intercourse but 
also those attitudes of man to man which lie at the foundation of 
ethics. The discourtesy on the part of pupils so often observed in 
the classroom is an indication that the teacher either has failed to 
realize the seriousness of the situation or is unable to exercise 
control over it. A large degree of freedom and self-control among 
pupils is desirable in place of the military discipline formerly preva- 
lent. This can only be secured, however, where the attitude of 
pupils and teacher to each other conforms to that implied in the 
terms polite, courteous, considerate, and ethical. 

Personal sacrcasm on the part of the teacher is a common form 
of punishment which is almost sure to arouse not only personal 
antipathy or hatred but also a general attitude of dislike for the 
school and the subject taught by the teacher. The personality 
of the pupil must at all times be respected by the teacher. 

The term good-will should also be interpreted broadly. It lies 
at the bottom of social co-operation. In the recitation it means 
team work and a fine sense of justice. The latter, or rather its 
opposite, injustice, is probably one of the most frequent causes 
of dislike for teachers and a desire to leave school. The fine ideal 
of justice held by most children has often been shattered ruthlessly 
by unfair treatment (as it seemed to the pupil) at the hands of a 
teacher who attempted neither to sift the evidence nor to deter- 
mine the standards of justice held by the pupils. 

The attitudes included under this heading are essential to the 
growth of democracy and the development of a good life. If they 
can be cultivated in the classroom both as ideals and as habits, it 
would seem that no more important work could be performed by 
the school. 

THE USE OF THE SCORE CARD 

So long as the score card is used for diagnostic purposes, it is 
not necessary that the various items should be weighted. If it 
is to be used as a rating scale for teachers or as part of one, then 
the items should have values assigned according to their relative 
importance as determined by a consensus of expert judgment. 
This might well be the judgment of the group of teachers themselves 
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who propose to use the score card in this way. On the basis of a 
total of 100 points, each of the five main items could be assigned its 
relative share. For instance, it might be agreed that Item 4 should 
count fifteen points for a perfect score while Item 2 receives thirty 
points as a maximum out of the total 100. Anyone interested can 
readily secure enough judgments to evaluate satisfactorily the five 
score card items. 

Since it is believed, however, that the chief value of the score 
card is to be derived from its use by the teacher, in conference with 
the supervisor, as a basis for analysis and discussion, no attempt has 
been made here to evaluate the items. Instead, it is suggested that 
each of the five main items be scored from 1 as a minimum to 5 
as a maximum and that these scores written in order correspond 
to the items of the score card. Thus, if a score of 4-1-3-3-2 were 
given to a recitation, the 4 would mean that the teacher’s observance 
of the standards for Item 1 was above the average but not perfect; 
the next figure, 1, would indicate almost a complete failure to 
live up to the standards for Item 2; the next two figures, 3-3, 
indicate average performance for Items 3 and 4; while the final 
2 indicates that the attitude of class or teacher or both was some- 
what below average. Explanatory notes would, of course, be 
necessary if a permanent record of performance is desired. 

Such use of the score card by teachers themselves preliminary 
to conference with the supervisor serves as a common ground for 
discussion not only as to how far the standards here set up were 
realized in the recitation but also for the methods used for their 
attainment. It directs the discussion and holds it to a considera- 
tion of major values rather than permitting it to waste itself on 
trivial points of disagreement. It emphasizes the need for defining 
the desirable outcomes of the recitation as well as the formal 
technique of teaching. 





CORRECTING SCHOOL DISABILITIES IN READING 


A. H. SUTHERLAND 
Department of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles, California 


If one of the current reading tests is given to the pupils of a 
grade, Grade VA for illustration, the results will frequently be as 
follows: six pupils will reach the standard for Grade VIIB; nine, 
Grade VIA; one, Grade VIB; eight, Grade VB; ten, Grade IVB; 
and ten will score below the standard for Grade IVB. Under 
these conditions how can a teacher assign an appropriate lesson or 
hold the class accountable for VA work, and how can a teacher 
reasonably be held accountable for adapting work in reading to 
the needs of individual pupils ? 

But the situation is not even so simple. Test a given pupil in 
different kinds of subject-matter and compare his stage of develop- 
ment in speed of oral reading, in following directions, and in com- 
prehending arithmetic problems. It will usually be found that 
the pupil varies widely in his ability in these different phases of 
reading. 

If the feebleminded and those handicapped by other conditions 
and disabilities, such as defective vision and chorea, are eliminated, 
a careful study of the remaining pupils of a grade will show that 30 
to 35 per cent of the pupils are retarded in their development 
because of failure to “‘use their minds” in reading. It is probably 
true that a considerable percentage of the superbright children 
have formed bad habits of reading because no requirement has been 
placed upon them for adequate results. 

As part of a plan for dealing with children who were failing, 
an analysis was made recently of school readers. A sample of 
this analysis appeared in School Publication No. 26 of the Los 
Angeles City School District (June, 1919). The analysis was in 
terms of the content of the selections and was used for the purpose 
of directing the teachers’ attention to the content of the books 
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which were then used. In the same bulletin appeared a general 
description of the adjustment room plan, which had at that time 
reached a satisfactory status and seemed worth reporting. 

Under the heading “Learning to Study Reading,” it was 
suggested that reading may be analyzed into a number of skills, 
each requiring a specific mental attitude and leading to a specific 
mental objective. It was also suggested that the use of practice 
exercises facilitates the fixing of appropriate reading attitudes. It 
is the purpose of this report to describe additional analyses made 
by the Department of Research in Los Angeles, with some account 
of the methods used and the results secured. 

An average pupil selected from a thousand cases may be 
described as follows: A child learns how to study in ten weeks, 
makes forty-four weeks of progress, is promoted to a grade one 
year above where he was failing, and thereafter makes good. The 
amount of progress is determined by the pupil’s ability to complete 
the successive levels of subject-matter as defined in the Los Angeles 
course of study. “Making good” is determined as yet only by the 
report of the grade teacher and represents the pupil’s status at the 
end of three months. Although this method of determining 
progress is unscientific, the fact that pupils are reported as “‘satis- 
factory” in a grade above the one in which difficulty was 
encountered is of considerable significance. 

There is no doubt that failures in the upper grades, high school, 
college, technical school, and to some extent in the practical world 
of affairs are due to poor habits of reading. Too frequently an 
individual adopts a method of study which results in a memorization 
of what is read but which rarely includes the preparation of the 
material for practical use, such as analysis, classification, organiza- 
tion, and drawing conclusions. A number of conditions may be 
described which bring about this fruitless method of study. 

1. The teacher’s questions frequently are limited in form and 
scope. Even the best teachers tend to fall into habits of asking a 
type of question designed to locate the pupil who does not know 
his lesson. If a number of teachers were brought together to ask 
their questions in the hearing of each other, this tendency would 
become apparent. This has actually been done in the preparation 
of materials to be described later. 
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2. The pupil is given no intimation that his me‘ hods of reading 
are faulty other than the fact that he does not remember. In the 
days of faculty psychology, when memory was considered a special 
function of the mind, the relation of poor memory of what was 
read to reading methods was not apparent. But now, in the light 
of modern experimentation, we are prepared to recognize the impor- 
tance of vivid impressions of the content which the reader secures 
and of the attitude which he takes toward what he reads. If 
reading for the purpose of remembering is valuable, instruction 
directed to the development of this ability should be emphasized. 
If a useful method can be devised for this purpose, variations of it 
may serve to develop other desirable attitudes and habits in reading. 

3. The lecture method of instruction does not seem to be 
successful in training students how to study. It is therefore fair 
to ask if lectures should not be followed by supervised drill in study 
methods. In the beginning stages at least lectures on how to 
operate a typewriter may well be replaced by specific instruction 
and suggestions as to habits and movements which help or hinder 
in the operation of the machine. If teachers could agree on objec- 
tives in particular lessons, it might be possible to treat the subject 
of reading as a complex of skills which can be developed by practice. 

This has been attempted during the past five years in special 
rooms for backward and misfit children in the Los Angeles schools. 
Thirteen types of reading are in use in these adjustment rooms. 
Each child is “‘placed”’ in appropriate types of reading. He begins 
with the one in which he is lowest, and he works his way up, step 

“by step, until he is “even” in all. The work is self-motivated; 
the exercises are self-scored; the record of achievement is kept by 
each child at his own desk on his own score card, and the teacher 
keeps informed concerning his progress by means of check tests, 
given when the pupil feels prepared to take them. 

The thirteen types of reading follow. They are motivated by 
the questions which are directed to the pupil. 


. How many numbers can you find per minute ? 

. How many numbers can you say per minute ? 

. How many words can you find per minute ? 

. How many words can you say per minute? 

. How many words in sentences can you say per minute ? 
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6. How much of what you have read can you repeat ? 
7. How well can you follow directions ? 

8. How well can you evaluate numbers ? 

9. How well can you define words ? 

10a. How well do you understand what you read ? 

1ob. How well do you understand number problems ? 

11. How much of what you have studied can you remember ? 

12. How well can you read maps and tables? 

For each grade-class level there is a book of practice exercises, 
the content of which is taken chiefly from books in use in the schools. 
These include the Riverside and the Horace Mann readers in the 
first and second grades, the Tree Dwellers in the second grade, 
Robinson Crusoe in the third grade, and geography, history, and 
literature books in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The exercises 
are designed to develop and fix appropriate attitudes and habits of 
reading. The content varies, but the form remains the same for 
successively higher stages. A pupil may go on to a higher level 
only when he has passed thirteen tests, one corresponding to each 
of the foregoing types of reading. 

The mental attitudes corresponding to each of these questions 
are difficult to name since there is no accepted terminology, but 
for want of better the following are suggested: 

1. Alertness in perception of numbers 

2. Oral reading attitude in verbal expression of numbers 

3. Alertness in perception of words 

4. Oral reading attitude in verbal expression of discrete words 
(phonetics) 

5. Oral reading attitude for speed in sentence reading 

In these five mental attitudes there are differences due to the 
form of the exercises. In the first and third the pupil must not only 
quickly identify the number or word read to him by someone but 
also keep in mind the number series and write 1 before the first 
number or word indentified, 2 before the second, etc. In the second 
the emphasis is laid upon correct pronunciation and clear articula- 
tion. The reading must be sufficiently clear to enable another 
child or the teacher to check its accuracy. This exercise is most 
useful in the lower grades. It is also useful in the middle grades 
in the reading of fractions, decimals, and mixed numbers. 
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In these cases there ‘is training in eye-span and voco-motor 
co-ord nation. It will be noted that in the exercises described, as 
well as in those which follow, reading is not merely a receptive 
process, but each bit of reading involves active attitudes; that is, 
there is brought about a close co-ordination of reading with some 
overt activity. This yields a product which can be counted or 
otherwise evaluated. 

6. Silent reading for speed and reproduction calls for a purposive 
retentive attitude for immediate application; while No. 11 requires 
a similar attitude but for later application (deferred recall). 

7. Following directions requires a penetrating purposive attitude 

with attention to a certain type of detail involving the action to 
be carried into effect. This is interpretation in terms of immediate 
action. 
8. Evaluating numbers requires comparison in terms of greater 
or less and interpretation in terms of numerical value. Exercises 
for the middle and higher grades are put in the following practical 
forms: ‘‘Which would you prefer ?” or ‘‘Which serves the purpose 
better ?”’ 

9. Defining words by use requires a mental attitude of transla- 
tion or interpretation in terms of general meaning. This meaning 
is generalized in a logical definition. 

10. Qualitative comprehension requires a mental attitude of 
meaning interpretation followed by selective analysis. The answers 
to one or more questions following the paragraph read require a 
quick turn of attention toward the meanings comprehended. 

11. Quantitative comprehension—that is, the reading of number 
problems for the purpose of setting up the solution activity—is a 
frequent cause of failure in arithmetic. The mental attitude of 
interpretation in some children frequently takes the form of spatial 
reference, especially in the earlier stages. At other times it refers 
to a logical-mathematical form in terms of which quantitative 
relations are evaluated. 

12. Reading maps and tables involves different attitudes, 
dependent on the form of presentation and the type of question 
which motivates the activity. In locative geography it is a 
selective-relative attitude; in scanning for distance it is an estimat- 
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ing attitude which relates to terms of a unit. In reading a table 
of populations there is an attitude of selection for application in the 
solution of problems. 

The types of reading represented in these rather voluminous 
exercise books and test papers are kept in easy perspective by 
means of an adjustment progress card. This card consists of 143 
squares, each square representing one of the thirteen types of reading 
for one of the eleven grade-class levels beginning with the upper 
first grade. This card is kept by the pupil, and upon it he records 
his own progress by blocking in the square corresponding to the 
test successfully passed. It has been found that self-directed 
practice in developing reading skills toward a known and fully 
comprehended objective develops these skills more than four times 
as fapidly as they develop under the hit-or-miss methods of many 
classrooms. 

An experiment applying the use of these materials in regular 
classes is now in progress and promises fruitful results. One-half 
of a school including 184 pupils in Grades II to V inclusive follows 
the new plan, and the other half follows the old plan. The adjust- 
ment half of the school spends one-half of the day on study exercises; 
the other half devotes its time to socialized work, including special 
branches, such as music, art, and sloyd. A full report of this 
experiment cannot be made at this time, but.in passing it is worthy 
of note that this method of using study exercises seems to make 
diagnoses of mental ability more accurately than single tests, and, 
in addition, it differentiates with a high grade of accuracy back- 
wardness which is remediable from mental inability. 











RECENT JUDICIAL DECISIONS RELATING TO 
EDUCATION 


I. N. EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


Court decisions constitute an important and heretofore neglected 
phase of the law of public-school administration. Students of 
educational law have confined themselves too strictly to the study 
of legislative enactments. While these, of course, are of supreme 
importance, yet the fact remains that boards of education, teachers, 
and others connected with our school system often find it very 
difficult to determine definitely their legal authority and duties. 
This is due to the fact that laws must of necessity be somewhat 
general in their nature and cannot cover every specific activity in 
which school authorities may wish to engage. Furthermore, 
school districts as public or municipal corporations possess certain 
legal authority growing out of the law of their own nature and being, 
out of the purpose for which they were created. Likewise, their 
character as corporations limits the types of activity in which they 
may engage and determines their liability before the law. It 
often happens, therefore, that differences of opinion arise as to the 
meaning of the law, and the courts are called upon to decide the 
matter in controversy. The courts attempt to discover and 
formulate general principles of interpretation, and in this way 
judicial decisions come to reveal in a highly significant manner the 
relation of the state to education. 

Within the last two or three years a number of important 
decisions relating to education have been rendered by the courts. 
Some of these follow the principles of interpretation already estab- 
lished by the weight of authority; others express a different point 
of view, while some are cases of first impression. 


DISTRICT LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES 
In a recent case,’ the city of Baltimore was sued for damages 
for injuries to a pupil caused by a heavy door falling from its 


* Gold v. Baltimore, 14 A.L.R. 1389, 112 Atl. 588. (Decision rendered Janu- 
ary II, 1921.) 
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fastenings. It is to be noted that the mayor and the city council 
of Baltimore are charged by law with the duty of providing necessary 
buildings and grounds for school purposes, the board of education 
not being an independent corporation. The Maryland Court of 
Appeals held that the city was not liable for damages in such cases 
“upon the theory that the municipality is in the performance of a 
public or governmental duty and is the instrumentality of the state, 
exercising a governmental function. In the absence of statute 
expressly or by necessary implication giving the right of action, 
the municipality is not liable.”’ 

The conclusion reached in this case is supported by two other 
recent opinions’ and, in fact, by an almost unbroken chain of deci- 
sions. In the absence of statutes expressing or implying such 
liability, the courts very generally apply the rule that neither a 
school district nor a municipality is liable for injuries growing out 
of the negligence of its officers, agents, or employees in the manage- 
ment of school affairs.?, While exemption or immunity from liability 
in cases of this kind usually rests upon the theory that school 
districts and municipalities’ are arms of the state performing a 
public or governmental function, various other reasons are assigned. 
It is sometimes pointed out that the relation of master and 
servant does not exist; some courts hold that school corpora- 
tions have no funds out of which such damages can be paid, ‘‘nor 
have they any power, express or implied, to raise a fund for such 
purpose, by taxation or otherwise.’’* Still other authorities place 

 Srnka 2. Joint District No. 3, 182 N.W. 325 (Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 1921); 
Jaked v. Board of Education of the City of Albany, 185 N.Y. Supp. 88, 113 Misc. 
572 (New York, 1921). 

2 Ernst v. City of West Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S.W. 1089; Daniels v. Board 
of Education, 191 Mich. 339, 158 N.W. 23; Donovan v. McAlpin, 85 N.Y. 185, 39 
Am. Rep. 649; Howard v. Tacoma School Dist. No. 10, 88 Wash. 167, Ann. Cas. 
1917D 792; Hill v. City of Boston, 122 Mass. 344, 23 Am. Rep. 332; Wixon v. New- 
port, 13 R.I. 454; Finch v. Board of Education, 30 Ohio St. 37, 27 Am. Rep. 414. 

3 The general question of the liability of municipalities for the negligence of their 
officers is a very complicated one. The courts, however, do not distinguish between 
municipal corporations proper and school districts when their duties are the same. 


4 Freel v. School City of Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27; Finch v. Board of Education, 
27 Am. Rep. 414; Wiest v. School Dist. No. 24, 68 Ore. 474. 
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the exemption upon the ground that school districts ‘“‘are involun- 
tary corporations, organized, not for profit or gain, but solely for 
the public benefit.’”* 

In a recent case,? however, it was held that where a school 
board permits the use of school property for other than educational 
purposes, it may be held liable for injuries growing out of its own 
negligence. The board of education of the city of New York 
permitted a community center to use a school gymnasium. A boy 
who was not a pupil in the school was injured on a defective spring- 
board. It seems that the principal of the school acted as director 
of the gymnasium while in use as a community center and that his 
attention had been called to the defect. Judge Page, in rendering 
the opinion of the court, ruled that by “permitting the community 
center to use the gymnasium and apparatus for a community use, 
there was an invitation to those who availed themselves of the 
privilege to come upon the premises and use the apparatus. Plaintiff 
was on the premises as an invitee, and not as a mere licensee. 
The duty, therefore, rested upon the board of education to use 
reasonable care to keep the premises and appliances in a safe and 
suitable condition, so that invitees would not be unnecessarily and 
unreasonably exposed to danger.’’ Otherwise, the district would 
be liable for injuries. If this decision should prove to establish a 
precedent, it would have an exceedingly important bearing upon the 
wider use of the school plant. There really seems, however, to be 
little justification in equity for distinguishing between injuries 
sustained by a pupil and by one who is in the school building while 
engaged in athletic or social exercises. It might be maintained 
with some show of reason that school boards in permitting the use 
of school buildings for social centers, public meetings, etc., are not 
performing a governmental function, but such a view ignores the 
wider social service of the modern school. In fact, the question 
might very well be raised as to the justice of not holding school 
districts liable for injuries growing directly out of the negligence of 
their officers. In this connection it is interesting to note that in 

t Redfield v. School Dist. No. 3, 48 Wash. 85. 

2 Kelly v. Board of Education of the City of New York, 180 N.Y. Supp. 796 (1920). 
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England public school corporations are held liable for injuries 
sustained by pupils because of the negligence of school authorities 
or of teachers in their employ." 


AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL BOARD TO EMPLOY DOCTORS, DENTISTS, 
AND NURSES 


Recognizing the close relationship between the physical comfort 
and well-being of pupils and their intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, school boards have very generally undertaken a program of 
health supervision and, in some cases, of remedial activities. The 
extent to which school authorities have the legal right to spend 
the money of the district for activities of this kind, in the absence 
of specific statutory authority, is an important question and one 
that has recently come into the courts in a number of jurisdictions. 
The Supreme Court of Washington (1921) held? that the board of 
education of Seattle had no authority to maintain a health clinic 
for the medical, dental, and surgical treatment of pupils whose 
parents were unable to give them proper care. The court quoted 
Judge Dillon on municipal corporations to the effect that it is an 
undisputed legal principle that municipal corporations possess and 
can exercise only such powers as are expressly granted or such as 
are necessarily implied from the grant, or those which are essential 
to the objects and purposes for which the corporation was created. 
Though most of the services were rendered without cost to the 
district, the court was of the opinion that “‘the rendering of medical, 
surgical, and dental services to the pupils . . . . is, and always 
has been, we think, so foreign to the powers to be exercised by a 
school district, or its officers, that such power cannot be held to 
exist, in the absence of express legislative language so providing.” 
There seems to be no doubt that this opinion is supported by the 
weight of authority. The Supreme Court of Colorado in an 
opinion? rendered in 1920 reached the same general conclusion. 


* Smith v. Martin (1911), 2 K.B. (Eng.) 775, Ann. Cas. 1912A 334; Ching ». 


Surrey County Council (1910), 1 K.B. 736, 26 Times L.R. 355; Shrimpton v. Hert- 
fordshire County Council, 104 L.T.N.S. 145, 27 Times L.R. 251. 


2 McGilvra v. Seattle School District No. 1, 194 Pac. 817, 12 A.L.R. 913. 
3 Hallett v. Post Printing and Publishing Company, 192 Pac. 658, 12 A.L.R. g1g- 
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School districts are corporations with very limited powers, and it 
is a well accepted principle of law that any reasonable doubt as 
to the existence of power is to be resolved against them by the courts. 

It seems very clear, however, that school boards have the 
authority, even when legislative enactments do not specifically so 
provide, to employ doctors and nurses for purposes of inspection. 
Such procedure on the part of the Denver board of education was 
recently upheld’ for two reasons. The first was that the “power 
of the school board to exclude pupils who do not meet reasonable 
health requirements, which is undoubted, necessitates the conclusion 
that they have power (1) to make the requirements and therefore 
to take expert advice as to what those requirements ought to be 
and (2) to determine whether the pupil meets them, which requires 
expert advice and inspection, and therefore they may employ 
suitable persons to give such advice and make such inspection.” 
The second reason assigned was that the board undoubtedly has 
the power to provide for the physical as well as for the mental 
education of the pupils and that “‘if they provide physical education, 
they must, within reasonable limits as to the expense and time of 
pupils, provide for determining what is proper and beneficial for 
each pupil by all reasonable means, including examination, physical 
as well as mental, by suitable persons, and for proper physical 
exercises and development to overcome defects. This should not 
include medical or surgical treatment for disease. That would be 
to make infirmaries or hospitals of the schools.” 

An opinion in a somewhat older case? is pertinent in this connec- 
tion. The school board of Minneapolis employed a nurse for one 
month to make an inspection of the physical condition of the 
pupils in certain schools. The comptroller of the city refused to 
countersign the warrant for her salary. The court upheld the 
authority of the board to employ the nurse even though the law 
did not specifically grant such authority. 


The purpose of the corporation is to maintain efficient, free, public schools 
within the city of Minneapolis and, unless expressly restricted, necessarily 
possesses the power to employ such persons as are required to'accomplish 


* Ibid. 
2 State ex rel. Stoltenberg v. Brown, 112 Minn. 370 (1910). 
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that purpose. Education of a child means much more than merely communi- 
cating to it the content of textbooks. But, even if the.term were to be so 
limited, some discretion must be used by the teacher in determining the 
amount of study each child is capable of. The physical and mental powers 
of the individual are so interdependent that no system of education, although 
designed ‘solely to develop mentality, would be complete which ignored bodily 
health. And this is peculiarly true of children whose immaturity renders 
their mental efforts largely dependent upon physical conditions. It seems 
that the school authorities and teachers coming directly in contact with the 
children should have an accurate knowledge of each child’s physical condition, 
for the benefit of the individual child, for the protection of the other children 
. and to permit an intelligent grading of the pupils. 

Because of these and other considerations, the court was con- 
vinced that the board had the authority, growing out of the purpose 
for which it was appointed, to employ a nurse for purposes of 
inspection. 


ENFORCEMENT OF AWARD MADE TO TEACHER UNDER WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 

A novel question is presented in the case of Woodcock v. Board 
of Education (1920)* as to whether an award made to a teacher 
under a workmen’s compensation act can be enforced in the absence 
of statutory authority to raise funds for that specific purpose. 
In the case in point, school districts were constituted employers 
within the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Utah. 
It was further provided that every ‘school district which is liable 
to its employees for compensation may insure in the state insur- 
ance fund or pay compensation direct.” A teacher employed by 
the board of education of Salt Lake City sustained personal injuries 
while performing her duties as a teacher. She made application to 
the Industrial Commission of the state, as the law provided, and 
was awarded certain compensation. The board, however, refused 
to pay the award on the ground that it had no funds out of which 
the claim could be paid and that it was powerless, under the law, 
to provide the funds or the means with which to pay. The only 
funds at the disposal of the board, so it was maintained, were 
those raised for the support and maintenance of the schools, and 
these “are trust funds and must be devoted strictly to the purposes 

* 187 Pac. 181, 10 A.L.R. 181. 
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for which they are raised by. the processes of taxation, and to 
divert them to other purposes would constitute a violation of the 
trust with which they are impressed.” The teacher sued for a 
writ of mandamus commanding the board to pay the award. 

After pointing out that school buildings and outhouses might 
be insured from the support and maintenance fund, the court 
continued: 


Let it be remembered that schools are not, and under the law never were, 
intended to be maintained for any other purpose than as educational institu- 
tions. The teacher, therefore, is, and in the nature of things must be, held to 
be quite as necessary to the maintenance of schools as educational institutions 
as are the school buildings in which the schools are kept. In view of the fact, 
therefore, that the legislature in express terms has included school districts in 
the Compensation Act, and furthermore provided that those districts shall 
pay the compensation provided for in the act to their employees, and gave 
such districts the option of securing the payment of compensation by insuring 
in the state insurance fund, or by direct payment thereof . . . . the conclusion 
inevitably follows that the school district represented by the board is liable to 
the plaintiff for the amount awarded to her by the Commission, and that such 
amount is payable out of the funds that are raised by taxation for the support 
and maintenance of schools. If, however, the board has sufficient funds 
in the support and maintenance fund for schools to pay plaintiff’s claim, it 
should do so By having funds on hand we do not mean that the board 
must have made a special appropriation to pay compensation, but what we 
mean is that, if the board has sufficient money in the support and maintenance 
of schools fund to pay plaintifi’s claim, then it has funds with which to pay 
the same. 


The foregoing makes it clear that in Utah funds raised for the 
support and maintenance of schools may be used to pay awards 
made under the Workmen’s Compensation Act; if the board of 
education refuses to pay such awards, a writ of mandamus will be 
issued, provided the plaintiff alleges and proves that the board 
has such funds. This case is significant in that it is the first, and 
seems to be the only one up to date, to consider the remedy for the 
enforcement of awards made to teachers under a workmen’s com- 
pensation act. It will, therefore, in all probability, establish 
a principle of interpretation in those states in which school districts 
have been brought within the meaning of such acts. California, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Montana have statutes 
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applicable to school districts in terms very similar to the statute 
of Utah." 
TEACHERS’ SALARY WHILE SCHOOL IS CLOSED 


According to the weight of authority, a teacher is entitled to 
compensation for the period during which the school is closed by 
order of the school board because of the prevalence of an epidemic 
of some contagious disease.2 When, however, the schools are 
closed by order of the health authorities, a somewhat different 
problem presents itself. In the case of Gregg School Township 2. 
Hinshaw a teacher brought suit to recover for twenty-seven days’ 
‘pay while the school was closed because of an epidemic of influenza. 
The school had been closed, as the law provided it might be, by 
an order of the health authorities. The opinion of the court was 
that the teacher could not recover. 

It is the general rule that no deduction can be made from a teacher’s 
salary, where a school is closed during the term on account of an epidemic, 
unless there is a special provision made for such closing in the contract of 
employment which will allow for such deduction In 1909 the Legislature 
amended the Board of Health Act, so that health officers were given power to 
close schools and churches and forbid gatherings, in order to prevent and stay 

It was in the exercise of this police power, which had been 
delegated to it by statute, that the health officials closed the school here 
involved, and such act was independent of the authority of the township 
trustee, and entirely beyond his control. The law delegating this authority to 
the board of health was in force at the time the contract involved was entered 
into, and it must be deemed to have been made with reference to the law. 
The law of the land is a part of every contract. It is the rule that, when the 
performance of a contract becomes impossible, nonperformance is excused, 
and no damages can be recovered. After the contract was entered into, and 
when the exigency arose, the health board, in the exercise of the police power 
delegated to it, closed the school, and the contract for the time that the order 
was in force was impossible of performance, and hence unenforceable, and there 
could be no recovery for such time. 

* Calif. Stat. 1909, chap. 116; Minn. Laws 1913, chap. 467, par. 34, subd. g; 
Mich. Pub. Acts 1912, p. 21; Ill. Stat. 1913, chap. 48, par. 129; Iowa Laws 1913, 
chap. 147, par. 1, subd. b; Mont. Rev. Code, vol. 3, p. 1071. 

2 Dewey v. Union School District, 43 Mich. 480, 38 Am. Rep. 206; McKay ». 
Barnett, 21 Utah 239, 60 Pac. 1100; Randolph v. Sanders, 22 Tex. Civ. App. 331, 54 
S.W. 621; Libby v. Douglas, 175 Mass. 128; Smith v. School Dist., 89 Kan. 225; 
Board of Education v. Couch, 63 Okla. 651; Carthage v. Gray, 10 Ind. App. 428 
37 N.E. 1059. 

3132 N.E. 586 (Ind., 1921). 
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The foregoing case raises the much mooted question as to how 
far impossibility excuses the performance of a contract. An 
examination of the authorities shows clearly that the rule as here 
stated is entirely too broad," for only certain classes of impossibility 
excuse performance. However, both reason and authority support 
the rule that where a school is closed by the order of a board of 
health having statutory authority, it is closed by operation of the 
law, and nonperformance of the contract would be justified? But 
where a teacher is authorized by the school board to hold himself 
in readiness, he is entitled to his salary for the period during which 
the school is closed, even though the school is closed by a board of 
health in the exercise of its legal authority. In some jurisdictions, 
however, where the schools have been closed by order of the board of 
health, the courts have ruled that the teacher could recover for the 
time the schools were not in session. 


EFFECT OF INTERRUPTION OF SCHOOL SESSION UPON CONTRACTS 
OTHER THAN WITH TEACHERS 


During the course of the past few years, a number of cases have 
come into the courts involving the right of an employee, other than 
a teacher, to recover on.a contract while the school is closed. Ina 
recent opinion,’ the Supreme Court of Ohio held that one who had 


t“ At the outbreak of the War in 1914 the Anglo-American law had therefore 
recognized at least three well settled classes of supervening impossibility of performance: 
impossibility due to the destruction of the subject-matter where the contract called 
for a specific subject-matter as distinguished from a general subject-matter; impossi- 
bility due to the death of one of the parties to the contract where the contract was 
one which provided for personal performance; and impossibility caused by a subsequent 
change of law, or by the subsequent act of the state by whose law such contract was 
governed. Whether these classes were exhaustive was another question. There was 
a strong feeling that there might be other classes of impossibility outside of these three 
classes.”” William H. Page, “The Development of the Doctrine of the Impossibility 
of Performance,” 18 Mich. L. Rev. 600. See also “Impossibility of Performance as 
an Excuse for Breach of Contract,” by Frederick C. Woodward, 1 Col. Law Rev. 529; 
and “Intervening Impossibility of Performance as Affecting the Obligations of Con- 
tracts,” by William C. Conlen, 66 Univ. of Penn. Law Rev. 28. 

2 School District ». Howard, 5 Neb. (Unof.) 340, 98 N.W. 666; see also McKay »v. 
Barnett, 21 Utah 239, 60 Pac. 1100. 

3 Board of Education v. Couch, 6 A.L.R. 740. 

4 Montgomery »v. Board of Education, 131 N.E. 479, 15 A.L.R. 715; Carthage v. 
Gray, 37 N.E. 1059. 

5 Montgomery ». Board of Education, 131 N.E. 497, 15 A.L.R. 715 (1921). 
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contracted with the board to convey pupils to and from school for 
a period of eight and one-half months might recover at the stipulated 
rate for the period during which the school was closed by order of 
the local board of health because of an epidemic of influenza. The 
plaintiff was required to keep himself and a team of horses in 
readiness to resume the transportation of pupils on notice, and for 
this reason the court held that his employment “was continuous 
throughout all the period in question.” It was also pointed out that 
the contingency which occurred ‘“‘was one which might well have 
been foreseen and provided against in the contract but was not. 
The law will not insert by construction, for the benefit of one of the 
parties, an exception or condition which the parties, either by design 
or neglect, have omitted from their own contract.” The court 
refused to distinguish between this type of contract and that of a 
teacher. “The right to recover under similar circumstances 
frequently has been sustained in behalf of teachers in the public 
schools, and no reason is perceived why the same rule should not 
apply to one occupying such relation to the public schools as does 
the plaintiff in the case.” 

In 1920 the Supreme Court of Oregon rendered an opinion 
very similar to the one just considered.* In this case, the school 
was closed by order of the state board of health through the 
county health officers. The plaintiff sued to recover the entire 
contract price for the transportation of pupils to and from school 
for a period of nine months. After holding that the state board of 
health had no authority to close the school in the absence of a 
specific statutory provision to that effect, the court ruled that the 
school had been closed by the board of education and not by 
operation of law. 

Neither is it a sequence that the closing of the school would suspend the 
contract between plaintiff and defendant, which by its terms was confined only 
to the transporting of pupils to and from school. The contract does not 
contain any provisions or exceptions, and no order was made by anyone which 
would in any manner prohibit the carrying out of its terms. As stated in 3 
Elliot on Contracts, paragraph 1891: “‘The general doctrine that, when a 
party voluntarily undertakes to do a thing without qualification, performance 
is not excused because by inevitable accident or other contingency not foreseen 
it becomes impossible for him to do the act or thing he agreed to do, is well 


t Crane v. School District No. 14, 95 Or. 644, 188 Pac. 712. 
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settled. As a man consents to bind himself so shall he be bound. When no 
express or implied provision as to the event of impossibility can be found in 
the terms or circumstances of the agreement, it is a general rule of construction, 
founded on the absolute and unqualified terms of the promise, that the promisor 
remains responsible for damages, notwithstanding the supervening impossibility 
or hardship. 

The same general point of law was involved in the case of Sandry 
v. Brooklyn School District No. 78. The school was closed by order 
of the county board of health. This was an action to recover 
compensation stipulated in a driver’s contract with the school 
board for the transportation of pupils to and from school for a 
period of thirteen weeks while the school was closed because of an 
epidemic of influenza. There were four separate opinions written. 
The majority opinion written by Justice Birdzell distinguished 
between a contract of this kind and a con'ract with a teacher on 
the ground that a teacher ‘‘is required to have certain qualifications 
and to have a certificate as a prerequisite to a right to receive 
compensation The teacher is generally a person coming 
from outside the district, and the duties involved in the performance 
of the contract effectually preclude other employment for the 
period.” The driver’s contract is of a different character because 
“the contract is generally entered into between the district and 
some person within it. Its performance involves little or no 
preliminary preparation Performance does not require the 
whole time of the driver We think it quite clear that the 
holding in readiness required of the driver during a period of 
prolonged suspension involves so little inconvenience on his part 
that it cannot reasonably be said to be the intention of the contract- 
ing parties that he should be paid for such period. In these circum- 
stances the ordinary rule applicable to personal service contracts 
applies. They are subject to the implied condition, on the one side, 
of ability to perform, and, on the other, of ability to receive perform- 
ance. Either party is excused if, without his fault, performance 
for a period becomes impossible. Such impossibility may arise 
upon the sickness or death of either party, or the inability of one 
party to give or receive performance, occasioned by the prevalence 
of an epidemic.” 


t Sandry v. Brooklyn School District No. 78, 182 N.W. 689, 15 A.L.R. 719 (North 
Dakota Supreme Court, 1921). 
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Chief Justice Robinson concurred in the foregoing opinion, but 
wrote a separate one in which he held that the closing of the school 
was an act of God, thus creating an impossibility of performance 
which would excuse the district from all liability under the contract. 
Justice Bronson, however, in a dissenting opinion, held that the 
closing of the school acted as a breach of the driver’s contract on 
the part of the district, and that the party aggrieved should “recover 
the detriment proximately caused through the breach of the 
contract”; while Justice Grace, dissenting, maintained that the 
plaintiff should recover the entire amount stipulated in the contract. 
“We do not regard,” he said, ‘‘the analysis of the majority opinion, 
which endeavors to distinguish between this contract and a teacher’s 
contract, as at all correct. Both are contracts, and the principles 
of law which are applicable to written contracts, which are wholly 
complete, are as applicable to one as to the other, in the circum- 
stances of this case.” 


PRIVILEGE IN REPORTS OR STATEMENTS CONCERNING SCHOOL PUPILS 
AND TEACHERS 


The law recognizes from motives of public policy that certain 


communications and publications are privileged; that is, certain 
statements which under ordinary circumstances might be held 
libelous or slanderous are not so held when written or spoken 
“in connection with some lawful occasion.”” Privileged communica- 
tions are of two kinds, those which are absolutely privileged and 
those which are qualifiedly privileged. The former are those 
communications, such as statements of a member of a legislative 
body in the performance of his official duty, or the proceedings of a 
court of law, to which is attached no liability for libel or slander, 
even though written or spoken with the knowledge that they are 
false and with malicious intent. Qualified privilege “‘extends to 
all communications made bona fide, upon any subject-matter in 
which the party communicating has an interest, or in reference to 
which he has a duty, to a person having a corresponding interest 
or duty. And the privilege embraces cases where the duty is not 
a legal one, but where it is of a moral or social character of 
* Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, XXV, 375, and cases there cited. 
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imperfect obligation.’”* Communications of this kind, however, 
must be free from malice; otherwise, the author may not set up 
the defense that the communication was privileged. 

There are surprisingly few cases involving the right of teachers 
to make official statements and reports concerning the character 
of pupils or the right of superintendents or other parties interested 
to comment in writing, or otherwise, upon the character of teachers. 
When such statements or reports are made in the course of the 
performance of a public or professional duty, they are generally 
held to be privileged, if made in good faith and without malice. 
Thus a statement made by the principal of a normal school to the 
keeper of a boarding-house for students, that a certain student was 
“crazy” and that if the keeper of the boarding-house kept her as a 
boarder she would lose all of her other boarders, was held to be 
privileged.?, It was the duty of the school authorities to look after 
the environment of the students and to inspect the houses in which 
they roomed. The communication was made only after certain 
charges had been investigated and was clearly within the line of 
strict professional duty. Likewise, patrons of a public school ‘‘for 
purposes of promoting the public good” may make statements 
to the proper constituted authorities concerning the character of 
teachers; and though the statements be defamatory and untrue, yet 
the author is not liable for libel unless actuated by malice. But such 
communications must not depart from the strict line of professional 
or public duty. In the case of Dawkins v. Billingsly,* where the 
teacher of a district school made an entry in a register, in which 
should be kept the record of attendance and grades of the pupils, 
that a certain pupil was a. “‘drag all the time,” and “ruined by 
tobacco and whisky,” the court held that the statement was not 
privileged. The statement was in no way germane to the purposes 
for which the register was kept; therefore the teacher in making 
such an entry departed from the line of his professional duty. 


* Bacon v. Michigan Central Railroad Company, 66 Mich. 170, 33 N.W. 181. 

2 Everest v. McKenny, 162 N.W. 277, L.R.A. 1917D 779 (Michigan Supreme 
Court, 1917). 

3 Note: 12 A.L.R. 147. 

4172 Pac. 69, 12 A.L.R. 144 (Oklahoma Supreme Court, 1918). 





THE SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK 
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One of the most glaring defects in our educational system is 
the lack of any general and systematic training in the practice of 
thrift. We are teaching morality and hygiene, household econ- 
omies and the best methods in agriculture, but we are failing to 
teach practical thrift, the one virtue that is so much needed in this 
country today. No duty more urgent or necessary has grown out 
of the world-war than that of making a serious and continuous 
effort through all of our educational institutions to teach the lesson 
of thrift. It is only through education that we can become a 
thrifty nation. The nation of tomorrow will be no greater than the 
truth which we are teaching our pupils today. 

The school savings bank is a simple, easy, and practical means 
of making thrift a part of our educational system. It should be 
organized in the elementary school, and the child should be encour- 
aged to save his pennies as soon as he enters school, and be given 
the opportunity to continue to save as long as he remains in school, 
even through the high school. Many high schools have established 
school banks in connection with their commercial departments. 

The value of the school savings bank is being more and more 
recognized by leading school men. ‘Though it has been in existence 
for a long time, the plan has not made the headway in this country 
which its importance deserves. In France, Belgium, England, 
Scotland, and parts of Germany, the school bank is a well- 
established and important educational institution. 

The first school savings bank was organized at Goshar, Germany, 
in 1820. It was introduced into France in 1834, into Belgium in 
1866, and still later into England, Switzerland, Italy, and other 
European countries. It was introduced into this country by John 
Thiry, who instituted a school savings system, patterned after the 
plans followed in Europe, in the public schools of Long Island City, 
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New York, in 1885. Today it is being used in more than three 
thousand different school systems throughout the United States. 

The school savings bank is no longer an experiment, but a vital 
educational and economic factor. Over eighty-five years of success- 
ful operation in Europe and thirty-five years of trial in the United 
States have led to its recognition by thoughtful educators as a 
most valuable adjunct to public education, practical in operation 
and eminently successful in results. The threefold benefit of the 
school bank—to the child, to the school, and to the state—is forcing 
the movement to assume national scope and will bring about its 
widespread influence in the near future. Nearly $4,000,000 was 
saved and deposited in school savings banks by the school children 
of the United States during the school year 1920-21, as compared 
with $2,800,000 in the preceding school year; and the number of 
depositors increased from 462,000 to 666,500 in schools having a 
total enrolment in the two years respectively of 1,015,000 and 
1,479,600, according to the annual tabulation of the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers’ Association. The state of 
California ranks first in the amount deposited in school banks, 
having $1,123,582 on deposit and 39,759 depositors. 

What is a school savings bank? In general, a school savings 
bank is said to exist where a teacher collects or receives the savings 
of the pupils in her room. There are three general methods of 
collecting and banking the children’s savings. One deals with the 
money direct; cash received from the pupil is credited on a card 
arranged for the purpose. The card is returned to the pupil as a 
memorandum and receipt, and the amount is also credited on the 
account or roll book by the teacher or whoever is responsible for 
the money collected. A second type is the stamp or exchange 
system, where the pupil is given a stamp equal in denomination to 
his deposit, which he may take to the bank and get cash or credit 
in return. A third plan is that with the automatic receiving 
teller which is very similar to the gum slot machine. 

From these three general types numerous other plans have 
developed in recent years. The following plans or systems are in 
use in the United States: pass book, stamp card, punch card, 
Thiry, Educational Thrift Service, the Uplifthrift System, Rieman, 
certificate, envelope, and the automatic receiving tellers. 
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It is difficult to determine-which of these plans is the best, as 
each is rendering very efficient service in the locality in which it is 
used. A given plan may be good for one particular locality, while 
another plan would be better for another locality. The success 
of a school savings bank depends not so much upon the system 
used as upon the persons using the system. There is no system 
that will be a success without the human touch back of it. Thrift 
cannot be taught merely by devising a system and expecting the 
system to work itself. Someone has to work the system. 

Any school savings bank plan to be successful must be easily 
understood by the young children, light in its demands on the time, 
money, and skill of its managers, and attractive to the children, 
teachers, and parents. Some plans are very dependent on the 
services of the local banks, which, on account of the labor involved 
in booking many small accounts, often refuse deposits of less than 
one dollar and sometimes require regular deposits, with interest 
beginning only when several dollars have been deposited. This 
results in the opening of but few accounts by the children, to whom 
a dollar is an immense sum, acquired only after weeks of saving. 

Other schemes involve machines and mechanical saving devices 
which are complicated, costly to buy, and difficult for the children 
to understand. They are artificial in character, not like banking 
in the business world, and, being so impersonal, they seldom arouse 
the enthusiasm of the teachers and pupils, whose eager co-operation 
is necessary for any large success. Still other plans require cards, 
ledgers, bank books, checks, and rules which only the older children 
understand, which are expensive, and which arouse only half- 
hearted interest on the part of teachers and principals. 

Direct type or pass book.—The direct type includes any pass 
book system of local origin. The equipment necessary for this 
plan is (1) signature card, (2) pass book, same as an adult’s pass 
book with usual headings: deposited, withdrawn, interest, balance, 
and date, (3) deposit slip, (4) teacher’s report, (5) principal’s 
report, (6) stout manila envelope, (7) interest sheet, (8) withdrawal 
blank, and (9) a placard, ‘Monday is Bank Day” and on the 
reverse side “‘Today is Bank Day,” to be hung in the room as a 
constant reminder of the school savings bank. 
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If a pupil desires to open an account with the school savings 
bank, he must receive from his teacher a signature card, which 
when properly filled out is returned to the teacher to be sent to the 

A certain day is declared bank day, preferably the first period 
Monday morning, when the children bring whatever sums they 
wish to deposit, with their pass books and their deposit slips properly 
filled out, to their teacher, who credits each pupil in his bank book 
for the cash received and returns the pass book to the pupil as a 
memorandum and receipt. The teacher also enters the account 
on her report, a carbon copy of which she retains. When all of the 
deposits have been received by the teacher, she puts the money, 
deposit slips, and her report in a large envelope and marks on it 
the amount received, the number of the room, and the name of 
the teacher, then seals and takes it to the principal, who assembles 
the deposits from the several rooms upon his deposit list, which is 
sent with the money to the bank. The principal also retains a 
carbon copy of his report. 

In some banks each pupil is treated as an individual depositor 
with a separate account on the bank ledger, as if he were an adult. 
On receipt of the money from the principal, the bank clerks credit 
the accounts of the individual pupils with the amount turned in. 
It is not necessary for the pupils’ pass books to be brought to the 
bank except in the case of withdrawals. 

Other banks require the pupil to have a certain amount on 
deposit before they will open a separate account for him. It is 
usually one, two, or three dollars. Only even dollars are transferred. 
The money sent to the bank by the principal is deposited as one 
sum either in the principal’s name or in the name of the school. 
At stated times the teachers examine the pupils’ pass books, and 
all balances showing the amount required by the bank are charged 
to the pupils and entered on a transfer list which is sent to the 
principal and by him to the bank, where accounts are opened in 
the names of the pupils. The odd cents remaining on the pupils’ 
pass books are held over until even dollars are accumulated. 

The stamp card.—The operation of the stamp card system is 
very similar to that of the pass book system. The pass book, 
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deposit slip, teacher’s report, withdrawal blank, and signature 
card are the same as those used in the pass book system. The use 
of the stamp card is the principal difference. 

Once a week on bank day the children are encouraged to bring 
to school such sums of money as they wish to save, from one penny 
upward. The teacher collects the money and gives each child in 
exchange an adhesive stamp equal in denomination to his deposit, 
which is pasted on the child’s folder. The teacher also records the 
pupil’s name and the amount deposited. 

When the pupil makes his first deposit, he is given a stamp card 
or folder by the teacher which has spaces for a certain number of 
stamps, usually fifty. When the folder is filled, the child takes it 
to the bank and either gets his money or uses this folder to start a 
savings account in his own name. As soon as he has filled one 
folder, he receives another from the teacher. In most banks the 
folders are cashed only upon a written order to the bank signed by 
the parent or when presented by the parent. 

At the beginning of the year the teacher is furnished with a 
definite number of stamps, usually five dollars worth, which are 
charged to her. The collector from the bank visits each school 
on bank day, which is once a week, and gathers in the pennies 
which the teacher has received from the pupils and gives her the 
same amount in stamps so that she always has on hand the same 
amount of stamps. 

This system is modified to some extent by different cities. In 
the San Francisco schools the teacher collects the pupils’ savings 
and makes out her report showing the name of each pupil depositing 
and the amount deposited. She places the money and her report 
in duplicate in a bag, furnished for this purpose, and hands it to 
the principal. During the day a representative of the bank calls 
upon the principal, checks up the reports of the teachers with the 
amount of money turned over by the principal, and receipts for 
the same, at the same time handing to the principal the equivalent 
in stamps. The principal then returns to the teacher her duplicate 
report accompanied by stamps to the amount called for. The 
teacher then distributes the stamps to the pupils, who affix them 
to their folders. By this method both the principal and the teacher 
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avoid the responsibility of keeping the money of the pupils in their 
possession and accounting for stamps. 

The San Francisco system uses only one-cent stamps and when 
the folder has been filled the child has saved fifty cents, which is 
then accepted at the bank as a deposit and the entry is made in 
the child’s pass book. No withdrawals less than one dollar are 
permitted but in event of removal from the school district a partially 
filled folder will be redeemed by the bank upon an order from the 
principal. Neither the school authorities nor the bank are responsi- 
ble for folders or partially filled folders which may be lost, stolen, 
or destroyed. 

In the operation of the school savings system of the Bank of 
Italy in San Francisco and throughout California, its representatives 
travel 1,250 miles every week, in the course of which over 300 
schools are visited with an enrolment of 80,000 children. Of this 
number, 27,500 boys and girls have on deposit at this time $850,000. 

The Oakland, California, system has modified the original plan 
by issuing certificates of deposit at the school for amounts from one 
to twenty dollars, the bank being protected by the duplicate which 
the collector files at the bank. 

In Minneapolis, the collectors can redeem partially filled folders 
upon one week’s notice and with the consent of the parent. 

Under the St. Paul system, the bank employs five collectors 
who receive deposits directly from the children and attach the 
stamps as receipts therefor. Withdrawals may be made from the 
collector after one week’s written notice by the child and a parent. 
A withdrawal of less than fifty cents is not permitted. 

In the Norfolk, Virginia, system, operated as a board of educa- 
tion project, a five-cent stamp is used. Fifteen cents opens an 
account, ten cents being the cost of the stamp book. Each page 
contains twenty blanks, also blanks for one-dollar stamps which 
are without monetary value but dated to show when interest begins. 
Interest is paid semiannually at a rate determined by the officers 
of the school board on the uncanceled dollar stamps remaining in 
the book during the entire interest period. On interest day the 
principal calls in all stamp books containing the dollar stamps 
which have earned interest and places on the face thereof a smaller 
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interest stamp of contrasting color. Withdrawals are made by 
presenting the stamp book at the principal’s office. When audited, 
a check in even dollars plus interest earned is issued. Withdrawals 
are allowed only upon the written approval of the parents. 

Automatic receiving teller—The automatic stamp machine is 
similar to the gum slot machine. The child puts his money in 
the slot and receives a stamp. These machines vend stamps of 
one-, five-, ten-, and twenty-five-cent denominations, each stamp 
being numbered and bearing the name of the bank which will 
credit the amount as a deposit when pasted on the stamp folder. 
The machine is placed in the hall or in the principal’s office where 
every child in the school has access to it. A representative from 
the bank collects from each machine at a certain time, refilling it 
with stamps when necessary. It is advisable to collect each day 
as the machine is likely to be broken into at night. 

The chief advantage of this machine is that no work whatever 
is required of the principal or teacher. No records are kept at 
school. No blanks have to be filled out. The business is done by 
the child, the machine, and the bank. 

Pupils are allowed to withdraw their savings from the school 
savings bank, but in most cases restrictions are placed upon the 
withdrawal of any savings, the main purpose being to cause the 
child to leave his money in the bank and not draw it out without 
having a good reason for doingso. From the standpoint of intensive 
thrift training the withdrawal feature of school banking is most 
important, as it is in this department that a conscientious bank 
treasurer can instil the habit of conservation and self-denial and 
exercise personal supervision over the demands of the pupils. 
One of the best tests of an active, careful management of a school 
savings bank is an inspection of the amounts paid out to supply 
the personal needs of the depositors. A friendly inquiry, by the 
person in charge of withdrawals, into the actual purpose of each 
withdrawal is sufficient to reduce the number o withdrawals. 
Some banks require the pupil to have an interview with the president 
of the bank before he is allowed to withdraw any of his savings. 
In a very large percentage of the cases where the pupils are required 
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to talk to the president they are convinced that it would be better 
to leave their money in the bank than to draw it out for the purpose 
that they had in mind. 

The Alameda High School, Alameda, California, is perhaps the 
only school in the United States which is giving credit toward 
graduation for the practice of actual thrift. This gives school 
credit to all students registering for thrift who comply with the 
following conditions: (1) Keep an accurate and acceptable account 
of all receipts and disbursements during the term. (2) Deposit 
regularly in the savings system. (3) Have on deposit at the end 
of the term at least 10 per cent of the total receipts. (4) Prepare 
a satisfactory essay on some practical thrift subject. While the 
credit given is small, it is sufficient to keep a considerable percentage 
of the high-school students in the ranks of the active savers. 

The following principles seem to be basic for the success of a 
school savings bank, regardless of the system used: 

1. The school savings bank should be operated just as nearly 
like a real bank as conditions permit, using the same forms and 
customs so that the child will not have anything to learn on leaving 
school. 

2. Each local system should have the advice of the local bankers, 
who should not only furnish the supplies but also stimulate the 
entire operation. 

3. School savings banking is an educational project which 
relates vitally to the country’s welfare. It must be considered as 
a public service. Every banker engaging in the work must feel 
that the public service is needed and that success depends more 
on the support and energy which he contributes than on the system 
or method used. 

4. An enthusiastic principal can interest his teachers in school 
savings by a proper appeal to their professional responsibilities. 
However, the teacher should be made a supervisor rather than a 
mere clerk. 

5. Pupil enthusiasm is not difficult to generate. The economic 
advantages of the work can be explained in greater detail as the 
children mature. 
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6. Immediate deposit of the money in a bank is very important. 

7. All deposits should begin to draw interest as quickly as 
possible in order to stimulate interest in the work. 

8. Each pupil should be encouraged to acquire a pass book 
which will give him standing at the bank, for this causes the child 
to have a much greater interest in his savings. 

9. Withdrawals should be restricted but should not be made 
impossible. 

10. Each bank should have a teller’s window, labeled for school 
deposits, where the children will feel at home. 

11. School savings banking should be co-ordinated with the 
regular school subjects in teaching thrift. It is the real foundation 
for thrift teaching. 

12. A system should not be installed that is so simple that the 
children do not receive proper training, and records should not be 
kept that are insufficient to provide protection for the funds. 

In many of the states the banking laws are such that they must 
be amended before the school bank can be introduced into the 
schools. The banking laws of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Minnesota, Utah, and several other states have been amended 
to provide for school banks. 

After the school savings bank has been made legal by the 
state legislature, the first step in introducing it into a school system 
is to interest the school board in the movement and secure their 
consent, or, better yet, to get them to take the initiative and 
proceed with the organization by interesting a local bank or banks 
and getting them to consent not only to handle the school savings 
deposits but to give their support and hearty co-operation in 
stimulating the movement. The success of the school savings 
bank will largely depend upon the influence and energy which the 
banker or bankers put into the work. Most bankers can be 
interested in the movement. 

The next step is to decide upon the system to be used. The 
simplest system should not be chosen or the one which is represented 
to be of the least labor to the pupils and to the school authorities. 
If the school savings bank is to be given a place in the school 
system as an educational project, the system that has the best 
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educational features and affords practice in business operations 
for the pupils should be used. 

After the system has been chosen and the necessary equipment 
and supplies have been obtained, the next step is to interest the 
teachers, parents, pupils, and the community as a whole in the 
movement. 

It is very important that the teachers have the proper attitude 
toward the work, for upon the teacher more than upon anyone 
else depends the success of the plan. It may be said that the 
beneficial results of the school savings bank are directly proportional 
to her interest and enthusiasm. If the teacher is enthusiastic, 
there will be an increase in the amount of deposits as well as in the 
number of depositors. If she is indifferent, a corresponding 
decrease will be noticeable. 

If it is made clear to the teachers that the main purpose of the 
school savings bank is to inculcate in the children the habits of 
thrift and that thrift is one of the essentials of good citizenship 
and that it is just as important to teach thrift as it is to teach any 
of the regular school subjects, the teachers in most cases will be in 
sympathy with the movement and will be willing to put forth their 
best efforts to make it a success. If the principal appeals to the 
professional responsibilities of the teacher, she will usually be 
interested in the work and will feel that it is an important part of 
her regular duties. A meeting of the teachers should be held 
previous to the date of starting, and they should be thoroughly 
informed as to the part that they are expected to take. They should 
be encouraged to make small deposits regularly because of the 
influence on the pupils. They should make the school work in 
connection with the system as orderly and as business like as 
possible. They should consider the school bank as a part of the 
curriculum and as capable of educational application as any of 
the subjects of instruction. 

It is very important that the parents thoroughly understand 
the system and its purposes and that they be interested in the 
work, because the success of the plan will depend largely on the 
encouragement given by the parents to the children to save and 
deposit their pennies in the school bank. 
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Several days before the date set for the opening of the school 
savings bank, a circular soliciting their co-operation should be sent 
to the patrons and friends of the school, which should explain the 
purpose of the system, the practical working of the plan, its advan- 
tages, how it has succeeded in other schools, and when it will be 
put into operation. In soliciting the co-operation of the parents 
it should be emphasized that it is not desired to place any burden 
upon the parents for the maintenance of the system, but that the 
saving of small amounts which result from the industry of the 
children is of more value than the saving of larger amounts which 
are given outright to the children by their parents. 

Most superintendents who are using the school savings bank 
report that the parents, with few exceptions, approve of school 
banks and that they see the advantages of encouraging their 
children to start and continue depositing their savings. 

Of course, it is essential to interest all of the pupils in the school 
in the plan. Asa rule, this is easily done. A few days before the 
opening of the bank, the superintendent, principal, or teacher, 
should tell them of the benefits which will result from learning 
habits of thrift and of the harm that may come from spending 
their money for worthless things. Examples from the lives of the 
great men of our country who are noted for their thrift may be 
profitably cited. The details of the plan to be used should be 
thoroughly explained, and each and every child should be not only 
invited but urged to bring at least a penny on the morning set for 
banking day. 

In summarizing the advantages of the school savings bank, 
it may be said that it forms habits of self-denial, industry, thought- 
fulness, frugality, prudence, economy, and thrift. It tends to 
prevent pauperism, crime, prodigality, and various vices and to 
make the children thrifty, orderly, economical, and discriminating 
in the use of money. It is a great factor in building character and 
in preparing children for their future duties as citizens and home- 
makers. Good habits and good accounts are desirable assets. 

Practically all of the principals answering the questionnaire 
sent out in making this study reported that the banks are exerting 
a good influence in their schools, that the children are taking a 
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real interest in them, that it is not necessary to resort to any special 
means to keep up the interest, and that many of the children are 
saving with definite objects in view. 

It. was reported that thrift among the pupils is being promoted, 
and a number of the principals mentioned that less gum and candy 
is being purchased. Nearly all of the principals consider the banks 
helpful in character-building, and the majority think the vocational 
features valuable. Almost without exception, they consider the 
training in business and banking methods and the use of banking 
forms of value; the system is teaching care and accuracy among 
the pupils operating the banks. A surprisingly small number of 
errors is made, and only an occasional pass book (the evidence of 
deposit) is lost. 

The great majority of the principals stated that the plan does 
not interfere with the regular school work and that it takes a 
comparatively small amount of the time of the teachers, A number 
said that the teachers consider the experience they gain in supervis- 
ing the work of the bank valuable to them. 

The attitude of the parents was reported to be favorable, and 
a number of instances were reported where parents and older 


brothers and sisters of the pupils ar: saving through the medium of 
the school bank. 


Every one of the principals said that the plan is very much 
worth while. 








Edurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Difficulties in reading arithmetic examples —A comparatively novel problem, 
or set of problems, has been attacked in a highly suggestive study by Dr. 
Terry. The monograph is frankly “only an introduction to the study of the 
methods employed by children in their gradual acquisition of the power of 
reading numerals” (p. 1). While only adult subjects were used in the experi- 
mental work, the author succeeds in pointing out many educational implica- 
tions of marked value. 

The first part of the experimental work made use very largely of the intro- 
spective method in the analysis of the detailed procedure followed in the 
reading and solution of simple arithmetic problems, with clear distinction of 
apprehension from first reading and re-reading of passages, and in the reading 
of numerals of various sizes in columns. In the second part photographic 
records of eye-movements were made under somewhat similar conditions. The 
objective evidence here secured is more convincing but is in agreement generally 
with that of the first part. 

Perhaps the chief contribution made by the study lies in calling attention 
to the fact that there is a special technique of reading numerals, quite distinct 
from that of reading words, a point which is commonly overlooked. According 
to this report, this technique consists in locating the beginning and the end of 
the numerals; perceiving and identifying the respective units; becoming famil- 
iar with the numerals or the parts of the numerals to be read, in their various 
combinations; developing economical habits of many brief eye pauses; defi- 
nitely organizing and grouping digits, with fixed terminology; etc. 

When numerals are included in arithmetic problems the technique is more 
involved, and especially is this true when computation is the object of endeavor. 
Since numeral reading makes a greater demand on attention than ordinary 
word reading, a problem is generally read first as a whole with a view to com- 
prehension of it and the general method of solution. In this first reading there 
is usually only a partial reading of the numerals involved, especially if they are 

* PauL WASHINGTON TERRY, How Numerals are Read: An Experimental Study of 
the Reading of Isolated Numerals and Numerals in Arithmetic Problems. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 18. Chicago: Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1922. Pp. xiv+r110. $1.00. 
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long and unfamiliar. There is then a re-reading of the problem with attention 
directed to detailed identification of numbers while copying or computing. 

The practical applications to classroom teaching which the author makes 
in the last chapter are clear and convincing and in harmony with the best 
principles of teaching reading. One cannot rest assured that even the most 
economical or common practices of the adults studied should be taken as an 
ideal of achievement for children since they represent merely the habituations 
which an imperfect pedagogy has fixed upon them. But here at least is fur- 
nished a new approach to a better understanding of the psychology of arith- 
metic in some of its phases, which should be taken advantage of in a direct 
study of childhood and a comparative evaluation of methods. 


PavuL V. WEstT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


New edition of Stone reasoning tests—In 1908 C. W. Stone published his 
Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining Them. The exhaustion of 
the edition of this monograph has been made the occasion for publishing a 
new manual‘ dealing with arithmetical-reasoning tests and their utilization. 
The manual is devoted almost entirely to reasoning tests because of the 
improved instruments that have been designed for the measurement of funda- 
mental operations since the appearance of the original Stone test for this 
purpose. 

The author had two aims in preparing this manual: (1) to supply more 
help than was earlier given for supervising and teaching the reasoning phases 
of arithmetic; (2) to further, in some measure, progress in the scientific study 
of the teaching of arithmetic. 

Besides the well-known Reasoning Test I, Stone publishes an additional 
test, Reasoning Test II, and also provides a preliminary test in reasoning for 
use with both Iand II. The preliminary test is not available in printed form, 
but the others can be procured from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In addition to copies of the tests mentioned, there are presented in the 
manual detailed directions for administering and scoring the tests, standards for 
each of four bases of scoring, graphic means of representing scores, and methods 
of utilizing results. 

For many years it has been agreed that computational skill and reasoning 
ability are the two leading objectives in the teaching of arithmetic. The rela- 
tive importance of the two has not been determined, but if one were to judge 
by the attention given to computation by teachers and measuring experts, 
there could be but one conclusion. It seems clear that arithmetical reason- 
ing has been comparatively neglected by teachers and test-makers. One can 

t CLirF W. STONE, Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic and How to Utilize 
Them. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 83. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1921 (revised and enlarged). Pp. v+33. 
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list a fairly numerous array of arithmetical-reasoning tests, but the attack of 
the experts in this field has been neither inspired nor sustained. Slight progress 
has been made in the years since Stone’s Reasoning Test I appeared. If the 
writer were asked to recommend an arithmetical-reasoning test for public- 
school use in Grades V to VIII, and the purpose was both measurement and 
diagnosis by the same instrument, his selection would be Stone’s Reasoning 
Test I, scored by the method of counting partial solutions. Data tending to 
justify this judgment will shortly be published. An analysis of the method 
and content of various arithmetical-reasoning tests reveals marked variations 
among them with regard to (1) length of time allowance, (2) use of preliminary 
exercises, (3) kind of problems, (4) differentiation of problems for different 
grades, (5) provision of space for computation, (6) use of weighting, and (7) 
general basis of scoring. It would seem that in the Stone test a rather fortunate 


emphasis has been placed upon these various factors. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


An analysis of reading ability—One of the most comprehensive treatments 
of the field of reading which has appeared since Huey’s outstanding work is 
a recent book' by Professor C. T. Gray. The book not only covers the present 
tendencies in the teaching of reading, but also includes an elaborate historical 
survey of the earlier scientific studies in this field. 

The specific purpose of the author has been to make an extensive analysis 
of the various phases of reading ability, to make a compilation of tests and 
methods of observation for diagnostic purposes, and then to follow this by a 
discussion of the specific remedial measures available for correcting deficiencies 
which may be apparent. 

Out of a total of 420 pages, some 260 are given to the first topic, the analysis 
of reading ability. This analysis is organized into four-general divisions. In 
the first the author attacks the problem from the standpoint of reading tests 
and their results. A critical review of the available reading tests, together 
with a survey of some of the typical results of tests, makes up the content 
of this division. The second division is concerned with the analysis of reading 
ability from the standpoint of the perceptual elements involved. The many 
scientific studies in this field are reviewed, covering such elements as span 
of perception, variations for different school grades, effect of arrangement 
on perceptual span, effect of practice on span of perception, effect of qualitative 
difference in printed matter, and methods of perceiving words. The third 
stage of analysis deals with the motor processes involved. Such motor ele- 
ments as vocalization, breathing, and eye-movement habits are given an exten- 
sive treatment. The fourth division of the section on analysis discusses read- 
ing ability from the standpoint of the higher mental processes. Association, 
imagery, attention, and comprehension are the major topics. The section on 


* CLARENCE TRUMAN GRAY, Deficiencies in Reading Ability. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+420. 
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analysis is closed by a general summary, the nature of which is indicated by 
the following quotation: 

It has been the purpose of the preceding chapters to give in some detail a system- 
atic analysis of the reading activity as it has been revealed by scientific studies. It 
remains to show more clearly the relations which exist among the various factors or 
elements as they have been set forth. This will be done from six different standpoints, 
as follows: (1) By contrasting reading as a school product and reading as a process; 
(2) by discussing types of readers; (3) by pointing out certain factors the underdevel- 
opment or overdevelopment of which makes for defects in reading ability; (4) by a 
discussion of analysis and synthesis; (5) by pointing out differences between oral and 
silent reading; and (6) by contrasting the reading of adults and of children [p. 246]. 

The second major division of the book describes and gives examples of a 
large number of specific tests to be used in the diagnosis of reading ability. 
These tests range in character from some of the well-known standardized 
reading tests to-the more technical measures of perceptual and motor processes. 
The object of this portion of the book is to give a technique whereby the teacher 
may make an objective analysis of various types of reading deficiencies. 
Detailed directions for administering and scoring the tests are given. 

The final section of the book is given over to a discussion of remedial meas- 
ures. As compared with the extensive treatment of the previous topics, the 
forty-five pages in this section furnish an interesting comment on the diff- 
culties of this problem and the paucity of materials. A number of case studies 
are described in order to illustrate the remedial methods employed. 

As a review of the scientific studies in reading the book is distinctly superior. 
The diagnostic chart which the author has devised and supplemented by 
carefully defined tests will be a very useful instrument for the determination 
of specific deficiencies in reading ability. The book is too technical for many 
teachers of elementary reading. However, for those who have received 
modern training and for the large group of mature students in teachers’ col- 
leges the text will furnish an excellent basis for a scientific study of the reading 


problem. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Scientific determination of what to read in elementary schools—It has been 
said that elementary-school reading is often too limited in content. It is said 
that much material is overmature. It is alleged that more careful grading 
would secure better results. It is said that faulty principles of compilation 
lead to the inclusion of much undesirable material in readers. Such opinions 
and allegations precipitate the problem of determining the extent to which 
such criticisms are valid, with a view to formulating plans for improvement. 
A truly scientific solution of this problem is offered in a recent monograph‘ 

Wittis Lemon Unt, Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary 
School Course in Reading. University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and 
History, No. 4. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1921. Pp. 152. 
$1.50. 
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which sets up analytic standards for rating reading selections in all grades of 
the elementary school. 

A questionnaire was prepared for the purpose of obtaining teachers’ 
judgments on the grading and general character of a large number of standard 
selections in elementary-school readers. Replies were received from 2,253 
teachers from eighty cities located in twenty-five states and the District of 
Columbia. A second questionnaire, based largely on the first, was filled out 
by 741 teachers. The reactions of 529 pupils in four schools of widely varying 
type were secured by direct presentation of a number of selections in common 
use. The replies were fairly evenly distributed throughout the eight grades 
in the case of the teachers and from the third grade up in the case of the pupils. 
The judgments of fifty-nine teachers and eighty-two upper-grade pupils were 
also secured in regard to four informational selections from the Lessons in 
Community and National Life published by the Bureau of Education. In 
general, a marked unanimity of judgment was exhibited throughout in regard 
to most of the selections. Except in the case of the informational selections, 
the criteria for random sampling seem to have been well satisfied. 

On the basis of the judgments thus secured it was possible to eliminate 
undesirable selections, detect superior selections, and determine the best grade 
or grades in which to use selections assigned to different grades in different 
readers. 

Among the many interesting findings are the following: common undesir- 
able qualities are overmaturity, hard words, unfamiliar subject-matter, and 
lack of story or action; desirable qualities include interesting action and char- 
acter, adventure, humor, easy content and diction, and portrayal of the super- 
natural and of kindness, faithfulness, and loyalty, the relative importance 
of many such qualities varying from grade to grade; prose and poetry are 
equally difficult, while older informational selections ‘seem to be very hazard- 
ous teaching material”; the selections from the Lessons in Community and 
National Life evoked great interest—the selections judged all dealt with money, 
however; interest is directly related to comprehension; good teaching increases 
appreciation markedly; teachers’ judgments are “safe bases for predicting 
pupils’ interests in representative standard selections.” 

Probably the most valuable feature of the monograph is a series of charts 
embodying the “Standards for Rating Reading Selections’ in each grade 
(pp. 130-45). ‘‘The standards may be used in judging not only reading matter 
now in use, but also matter proposed for use” (p. 146). 

This is a first-class piece of scientific work. Clear summaries and state- 


ments of conclusions abound. 
O. A. TINGELSTAD 
LUTHER COLLEGE 


A new drawing scale-—The need for a scale that will enable teachers to 


measure pupils’ progress in the general phases of freehand drawing has been 
met by a recent scale devised by Professor Kline and Miss Carey. The plan 
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of the writers is to deal with three phases of freehand drawing: representation, 
design and composition, and color. The first of these phases is taken up in 
the present monograph,’ four separate scales being worked out for the themes: 
house, rabbit, figure in action, and tree. These are arranged in the usual 
form with scale values assigned to the various samples. An analytical descrip- 
tion is also found under each sample to facilitate the location of any drawing 
to be scored. The scales thus far devised appear to be a very important con- 
tribution in a field where exact measurement is so difficult. 

The procedure of scale construction consisted in scoring by means of nu- 
merical legend. Over one thousand drawings for each theme were employed 
at first. These were scored and score-grade distributions formed. From the 
results of this preliminary tabulation, groups of sixty-three drawings each were 
selected for further scoring. Finally, the groups were reduced to twenty-one 
samples, and the final values attached in P.E. units. A large number of 
competent judges assisted in the scoring which must have consumed an enor- 
mous amount of time. 

The statistical methods employed in the study appear to have been 
developed as the work progressed, with the result that a considerable amount 
of clumsy repetition is involved in the procedure. The successive reductions 
in the size of the groups of drawings for rescoring are not clearly justified. 
Twenty-one score intervals were adopted by the authors in assigning values, 
and because these “sufficed” twenty-one samples were selected for final scor- 
ing. The experience of this tentative procedure should lead to a more direct 


and economical plan with the other scales in preparation. 
K. J. Hotzincer 


A study of reading interests—For a long time school people have accepted 
the principle that interest is a most potent factor in human achievement. The 
old notion that a conflict existed between interest and effort in education has 
largely disappeared. On the contrary, it is coming to be recognized on every 
hand that interest begets effort and effort begets results. 

This principle of interest has probably been given widest application in 
the field of public-school reading. Several scientific studies of children’s 
reading interests have been under way during the last few years. One of the 
most significant of these investigations has recently been published.? 

Proceeding on the assumption that it is not “sufficient to recognize the 
importance of the elements of interest in economical and effective education,” 
Miss Dunn undertook the discovery of “the elements in primary reading 
material that are of interest to children in the first three grades of the elementary 
school” (p. 2). 

tL. W. Kuine and G. L. Carey, A Measuring Scale for Free-hand Drawing. 


Pari I, Representation. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 5. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1922. Pp. v+61. $2.00. 


2 FANNIE WyCHE Dunn, Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 113. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1921. Pp. 70. 
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The method of the investigation is described best in the author’s own words. 


The data were derived from children’s expressed preferences between the members of 
a pair of samples read to them for comparison, forty such pairs having been constructed 
from a total list of 31 selections of reading matter. These selections included verse, 
fictional prose of several types, and factual material, and were selected from a list of 
approximately 250 samples for their probable high interest value for children of these 
grades. The results from these expressed preferences were combined in the making 
of a table of the relative values and ranks of the 31 tested samples in the interests of 
primary boys and girls respectively. 

The samples were then ranked by adult judges for the degree to which they were 
characterized by the presence or absence of twenty qualities which it seemed likely 
would affect interest. These qualities were verse form, style, humor, surprise, plot, 
liveliness, fancifulness, realism, repetition, imagery, familiar experience, conversation, 
poeticalness, boyness, girlness, childness, adultness, moralness, narrativeness, and animal- 
ness, the latter abstract nouns having been coined to express the existence of the 
characters or qualities which they name. The ranks for each of the samples, as derived 
from the combined adult judgments, were then correlated with the interest ranks for 
boys and girls to determine which qualities showed an effect on interest, and whether 
this effect was favorable or unfavorable. Finally the crude coefficients of correlation 
which seemed of significance were freed from the irrelevant effects of one or more 
coexistent qualities by the statistical procedure of partial correlation [pp. 65-66]. 


The results of the investigation are very significant. “Surprise, plot, 
narrativeness, liveliness, conversation, animalness, and moralness appeared most 
effective in arousing interest among boys and girls” (pp. 66-67). 


W. S. GUILER 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


New reader for the third grade.—A new series of readers, the avowed purpose 
of which is to embody the results of educational research and practical school 
experience, has just released the text for the third grade.* It is interesting to 
note that the authors have formulated a set of objectives in reading which 
form the goal toward which their book is to lead. Since the formulation of 
objectives is an important factor in the determination of content and method, 
the list is reproduced: 

1. Mastery of the mechanics of reading. The mastery of the mechanics of reading 
includes (a) rapid and accurate word recognition; (b) the development of skill in differ- 
ent kinds of reading, as careful reading, cursory reading, and reading for the purposes 
of consultation; and (c) the enlargement of the reading vocabulary so as to cover the 
requirements of all kinds of reading matter. 

2. Ability to comprehend and interpret. Ability in comprehension and interpreta- 
tion of reading matter includes the ability (a) to understand and assimilate rapidly 
and accurately the content of what is read; (b) to analyze what is read; (c) to select 
the points of importance and interest in reading matter; (d) to assume the author’s 


tIsoBEL DAvipsoN and CHARLES J. ANDERSON, The Lincoln Readers, Third 
Reader. New York: Laurel Book Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+272. 
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point of view; and (e) to organize, retain, and apply the content of selections read to 
situations other than those presented in the matter read. 

3. The development of general culture. The development of general culture includes 
(a) the cultivation of ability to enjoy what is read; (0) training in the further pursuance 
of thoughts presented or suggested by selections read; (c) an acquaintance with a 
wide variety of literature; and (d) practice in dealing with problems which arise from 
reading [p. vil. 

As means for reaching these objectives the text provides, first, a number 
of selections of simple material where the emphasis is placed upon rapid and 
accurate reading; second, a series of exercises the purpose of which is to test 
comprehension and interpretation as well as the ability to organize, apply, 
and reproduce; and third, a careful choice of material which will serve to 
produce both enjoyment and general culture. An attempt has also been made 
to provide a schedule for the use of the various selections based upon a plan 
of seasonal projects. This particular scheme seems forced and hardly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the rest of the book. 

The general selection and the organization of material are good. As a 
whole, the objectives of the author have been well met. 


Beginning reader.—Although it is becoming common practice for first 
grades to use a number of primers instead of depending on a single book, it is 
none the less important that the various texts chosen rank high in quality. 
Among the better books of this class is a new primert by Smedley and Olsen. 

This book gives evidence of having been formulated in the light of the 
results of scientific reading investigations. It possesses a number of meritori- 
ous qualities. The selection of materials is excellent throughout. It begins 
with simple conversation, based upon accompanying pictures, of a type which 
fits well the capacity and interest of the children. New words are introduced 
gradually, and ample opportunity is provided for word drill through the 
reappearance of the same words. A number of the classic primer stories are 
included, with a considerable amount of new and varied material interspersed 
between. Approximately five hundred and fifty new words are introduced 
throughout the book, the words selected being closely related to the child’s 
vocabulary. The type and illustrations are excellent. The pages are not 
crowded, and the phrasing is given careful consideration. 

Judged by the modern view of reading, this primer ranks high. It deserves 
a wide use in the schools. 


Teaching manners in school.—The most vital type of subject-matter is 
the kind which grows out of the interest of the pupils themselves. An example 
of this is furnished by the South Philadelphia High School for Girls, where the 


tEva A. SMEDLEY and Marrtsa C. Otsen, The Complete Primer. Chicago: 
Hall & McCreary Co., 1922. Pp. 128. $0.72. 
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interest of the students in questions of social manners led to a special study by 
a committee of students and teachers which resulted in a textbook.? 

The book represents a growth from a simple manual of manners compiled 
by a school committee, through successive stages of revision and amplification , 
to its present form. Its content is grouped into four main divisions. The first 
relates to manners in the home, discussing in a direct and concrete way the 
topics which would ordinarily come under this heading. The second division 
relates to manners in school. Here the subtopics deal with proper conduct in 
assembly, in the corridors, classroom, and lunchroom. Student government 
and manners in games are also discussed. Part III deals with manners in 
public places, such as street cars, restaurants, stores, and places of amusement. 
The fourth division gives a brief description of business manners. Throughout 
the book the presentation is clear and direct, many concrete examples being 
given. 

At the close of each chapter are suggestions of means of teaching manners. 
Dramatizations and shadowgraphs are frequently recommended. 

The book provides a well-written body of material for use in teaching this 
important social topic. Its success in Philadelphia is a strong recommenda- 
tion for its further use. 
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